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Insurance Men of 
Hartford Fed Up 


Regarding Publicity 


“Courant” a" “Times” Still Talk- 
ing About Flurries in 
Stock Market 


FRONT PAGE STORIES 


Investment a Turning to 
Public Utilities for Their Ad- 
— Copy 
By a Staff ‘Caniiiiealh nt 
Hartford, March 22—Such a lot of 
publicity has recently been given to in- 
affairs by Hartford daily news- 
stock flurries, in- 


surance 
papers, based on the 
creases in capitalization and other mat- 
ters with which the insurance fraternity 
throughout the country is familar, that 
the average executive here is suffering 
from a headache. Every day the “Cour- 
ant” and the “Times” have been printing 
some sort of story, designed largely “to 
be helpful,” but a little bit of that sort 
of thing goes a long way. No later than 
last Friday the “Times” printed a column 
and a half about insurance stocks, start- 
ing on the front page, the gist of which 
was that the best thing to do with those 
securities was to put them in the safe 
and forget them. 

Of course, the daily paper cannot be 
blamed for letting the sky be the limit 
on the space they give to insurance mat- 
ters because insurance is the paramount 
interest here, and if they do not cut 
loose their writers on such a subject they 
will not spread on anything. 


_From the Newspaper Viewpoint 


And from the journalistic viewpoint 
there has been considerable to write 
about here respecting inSurance during 
the past two or three years because the 
Hartford companies are among the larg- 
est in America; are progressive, are 
courageous, are not afraid of innova- 
tions. For instance : 

The Travelers’ Insurance Co. started a 
fire company; and the Aetna Insurance 
Co. is launching a casualty company. 
The Aetna Life unmet Co. reorgan- 
ized its agency division in life insurance. 
The president of the Hartford Fire In- 
surance Co. is the leader in the project 
for a new organization to stop senseless 
ove rlapping of territorial jurisdictions, to 
put commissions on a level and common 
sense basis, to wipe out the much criti- 
cized, excepted cities of the East, and 
aiming at many other reforms. The 
Aetna Insurance Co. and the Connecticut 
Mutual are in the midst of new building 
projects. The president of the Con- 
necticut Mutual died, as did the chair- 
man of the Phoenix Mutual Life’s board. 
The National Fire was an active figure 
in the launching of the Transcontinental 
Insurance Co. The Chrysler Insurance 
Plan came in for a lot of local newspaper 
comment. Several companies increased 
their capitalization. 

_So it will be seen that there has been 
little lack of things for the Hartford 


(Continued on page 20) 
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123 William Street, New York 


SEEN ATE AASB LLL 





PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 


of London 
100 William Street, New York 


A corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 144 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 


Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 


























The present service of this oldest American fire and marine insurance 
company, the all-inclusive range of its policies and its active support 
of agency efforts is based upon 134 years of experience in the practical 
and economical application of insurance to every property risk. 

Because of its dependable agency assistance and cooperation, the 
Insurance Company of North America is represented by the most alert 
and progressive agents everywhere. 





INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 


Philadelphia 


and the 








Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
write practically every form of insurance except life. 

















Nation Needs More Life Insurance Agents 
WW 


To serve this nation adequately there is need of a still larger army 
of capable, conscientious, industrious men and women, to supply the 
wondrous saving and protective service of life insurance to businesses, 
and homes, and individuals. 

A connection with this Company is especially attractive because of 
the quality of service alike to Agents and policyholders, because of the 
up-to-dateness of policy contracts, because of its Agency publications 
and advertising literature, and because the spirit of comradeship between 
Home Office and Field is very real. We have room for men and 
women who are content with nothing less than the best in equipment, 
service, and ideals. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Organized 1847 

















Group Writing 
Companies Form 
New Organization 


W. J. Graham, Equitable Society, 
Made Chairman; E. E. Cammack, 
Aetna Life, Secretary 


N. Y. DEPARTMENT HELPS 


Life a ities Beha and 
Hadley for Stopping Rate 
War Drift 


Life insurance has another new organ- 
The latest 


will consist of the 


ization of asso- 


companies. 
ciation leading com- 
group insurance field, and 
Metro- 


Travelers, 


panies in the 
the membership now includes the 
Prudential, Equitable, 
Aetna, Connecticut 
State Life, Sun 
London Life. 

The John Hancock, which has been in 
group insurance for about a year, and 
which is starting to make good headway, 
is not yet a member of the association 
but is considering becoming a member. 

The ere of the association are Wil- 
liam J. Graham, chairman; and E. E. 
Cammack, secretary. Mr. Graham is 
second vice-president of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, in charge of the 
group division. He has also been a most 
successful personal writer of group in- 
surance. Mr. Cammack is vice-presi- 
dent and actuary of the Aetna Life. 

All of the company executives who are 
interested in group insurance are speak- 
ing most highly of Superintende nt Beha 
and Chief Examiner of Life Companies, 
Nelson B. Hadley of the New York De- 
partment, by reason of their sympathy 
and cooperation in straightening out 
phases of the group insurance situation 
which were a cause of discontent, and 
which were leading up to a rate war. 

The situation became acute the lat- 
ter part of 1925, and it resulted in the 
Department introducing a bill in Albany 
which would remove the competitive 
rating features. This bill is now a law. 


politan, 
General, Missouri 


Life, Canada Life and 


Department Comment 


At the time he submitted the bill, Mr. 
Seha made a statement discussing the 
rating and reserve conditions and con- 
cluded with this paragraph: 

The Department, after receiving this 
information, called the companies to- 
gether to see if there was any way to 
prevent a ruinous rate war which would 
result in the end in a loss to the policy- 
holders and a demoralization oi the 
group business. The bill which has been 
prepared by the department after a con- 
ference with the companies, has been ac- 
quiesced in by all the companies includ- 
ing both the non participating and the 
mutual companie s and it is believed that 
it will result in a stabilization of the busi 
ness and benefit the policyholders as of 
course it will prevent excessive expenses 
The participating companies are under 
obligations to return any profits in the 


(Continued on page 12 
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PITTSBURGH 
THE CITY OF WONDERS 








HERE once a log [f° 
fortress and a scat- 
tering of settler’s cabins 
marked a frontier of the 
Nation, today acity proud- 
ly rears her imposing mon- 
uments of stone and steel 
to the irresistable tide of 
man’s industry and na- 
ture’s benefices. 
Pittsburgh—**The 
Workshop of the World” 
presents a heritageof won 
derful natural resources 
and a community of pros- 
perous people possessing 
the virtues of all nations 
engagedina wideanddiver- 
sified range of industries, 
vocations and professions. 
The Reliance Life 
frequently cited as a lead- 
ing Pittsburgh institution 
and proudly sharing Pitts- 
burgh’s prestige —1s offer- 
ing its field representatives 
a priceless opportunity to 
dwell in the wonders of 











76 in their opportunities to 
visit all parts of the coun- 
try during the annual con- 
ventions of the company. 

Prosperous through the 
ease with which Perfect 
Protection is sold. 

Prosperous through the 
unrestricted territory 
which the Reliance Life 
agency contract guaran- 
tees them. 





6. 
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Prosperous through 
) their independence of a 
general agent's overwrit- 
ing commissions. 


cy 


Prosperous through the 
bountiful service rendered 
by the thirty-five Reliance 
Branch Offices located na- 
tion-wide. 

Prosperous through the 
cooperation of Reliance 
Life supervisors—-salaried 
Home Office representa- 
tives—in agency develop- 
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ment and business pro- 





itshome during the Twen- 
ty-third anniversary Jubilee Conven- 
tion on July 6, 7, 8 and 9. 

The insight each delegate will secure 
will be most comprehensive--the pro- 
gram so constructed to bring each so- 
journer in intimate contact with the 
outstanding features of interest and 
beauty in and about the City. 

Majoring recreation among its many 


attractions, the Idea Assembly, one of 


the convention features, will neverthe- 
less, reveal many progressive sales meth- 
ods useful in the promotion of new 
business, greater business and_ better 
business. The Convention will give 
every delegate a close, personal insight 
into the scope and breadth of his com- 


pany's administrative operations. It 
will give an accurate comprehension of 
the greatness and influence of his com- 
pany in its home environment. It will 
produce many personal contacts of in- 
estimable value. An invaluable experi 
ence will be given every man present 
through the broadening influence which 
travel normally induces. 

Every person should see Pittsburgh 

“The Workshop of the World” at 
least once during his lifetime. What 
better opportunity could avail itself 
than will be given the Perfect Protection 
Men during the Jubilee Convention on 
July 6, 7, 8 and 9? 

Perfect Protection Men are fortunate 


motion. 

The Perfect Protection smile is char- 
acteristic of contentment, happiness 
and prosperity—characteristic of the 
mental attitude vital to successful sales- 
manship. By it, the Perfect Protection 
Man is readily identified. 

You, too, have 
theopportunity to 
grow and develop 
with Reliance 
Life. A letter to 
the Home Office 
will secure com- 
plete details on 
the Reliance Life 
Super-service 
agency contract. 


RELIANCE LIFE 
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RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of PITTSBURGH 
FARMERS BANK BUILDING + PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Get at Fundamentals 
Kederich’s Message 


EDUCATION ALONE NOT ENOUGH 





New York Life Manager Tells McNam- 
ara Agents to Keep Continually Sold 
on Life Insurance 





“Life insurance can be sold, and suc- 
cesstully sold, on the basis of the funda- 
mental idea it represents—protection 
without any tinselling or fancy forms,” 
declared George A. Kederich, successful 
New York Life agency manager and 
president of the Life Underwriters’ As 
sociation of New York, in his talk last 
Thursday, March 18, before the John C. 
McNamara general agency of the Guar- 
dian Life. His address was one in the 
series by distinguished life underwriters, 
sche duled for every Monday and Thurs- 
day at 5:15 at the McNamara offices, to 
which representatives from other com- 
pany agencies as well as members of 
the McNamara organization have been 
flocking in great numbers. 

While he was a firm believer in edu- 
cation and various life insurance train- 
ing courses, Mr. Kederich emphasized 
the point that education alone must not 
be regarded as affording a short- cut to 
success in life underwriting.  ‘“Priding 
myself on being a progressive, [ am 
nevertheless a strong believer in some 
old-fashioned ideas as regards life in- 
surance salesmanship,” he said. “Educa- 
tion and a wider knowledge of life insur- 
ance, such as for inheritance taxes and 
other business purposes, will help an 
agent sell more, but education in itself 
is not enough. The chief factors for 
success in life underwriting are for the 
agent to be absolutely sold on the funda- 
mentals of the business, and to work 
systematically. We must resell ourselves 
and keep continually sold on the basic 
facts of our business. Stick close to 
what life insurance really represents— 
food, clothing, shelter—for the assured 
when disabled and for his dependents 
when he dies. You will sell more poli- 
cies by remembering two facts than 
perhaps anything else: 1. The wife of the 
man who carries life insurance is fortu- 
nate. 2. The wife of the man who does 
not carry, or carry enough, life insur- 
ance, is unfortunate.” 

Saturation Point Far Off 

Referring to the great opportunities 
and practically unlimited field in life un- 
derwriting, Mr. Kederich called atten- 
tion to the fact that a salesman for such 
a commodity as a sewing machine, radio, 
player-piano, ete., could sell only one in 
a household, whereas a life insurance 
agent could sell policies to every mem 
ber of a family and then to other rela- 
tives and friends through an endless 
chain. Sut the average agent,” he de- 
clared, “wouldn't see any further than 
the three or four prospects he has in 
mind. If he were in a mercantile busi- 
ness for himself and conducted it along 
the haphazard and short-sighted lines 
that he goes after writing life insurance, 
he would fail in six months. Plan in ad 
vance. Start out each morning with a 
list of twenty to twenty-five names pre 
pared from night before. Follow up old 
policyholders through offers of service.” 

As two examples of most men being 
undersold, he cited an experience of his 
when first starting out to sell life insur- 
ance. He had delivered policies for 
$50,000 to a man, thinking that he had 
sold the limit and trusting the premiums 
would be kept up. Within a few months 
alter, another agent went to this man 
and sold him $100,000 more. He also 
mentioned the case of an agent in his 
own office, who sold a $1,000 policy to a 
man about seven years ago and _ since 
then has written additional insurance 
on this client and members of his family 
for several hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth. Mr. Kederich urged his hearers 
hot try to imitate the methods or set out 
with the idea of rivalling the production 
of another man, but for each one to be 
his own natural self at all times and with 
a firm conviction of the bigness and 
value of the life insurance business, to 
cultivate his own field thoroughly. 














Is Knowledge 


Your Partner? 


The well informed salesman never 
needs to take a chance. Lack of know!- 
edge makes the fearful canvasser. He 
is always afraid that his prospect will 
pierce a weak point in his armor, and 
he endeavors to steer the interview 
instead of letting his prospect ask 
questions that will bring out his objec- 
tions. Any successful salesman will 
tell you that objections are a sure sign 
of interest, and the chap who knows 
his little book is on'the edge of his chair 
waiting to flash back the proper 


answers and clinch the case. 


Do you think you could sell your 
competitor on the idea that you have 
as much, but no more, knowledge of 


the busmmess than he has? 


The Prudential 


rf Insurance Company of America 


y ~~ Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 


Epwarp D. Durrtetp, President 








Caldwell Controls ~ 
Inter-Southern Now 


COMPANY STAYS IN LOUISVILLE 


J. R. Duffin’s Stock Finally Purchased 
Along with Judge Bingham’s; Will 
Make Good Impairment 


Rogers Caldwell, president of Caldwell 
& Company, banking house of Nashville, 
Tenn., who recently obtained control of 
the Missouri State Life, and who also 
controls the Cotton States Life and the 
North American National of Omaha, ob 
tained the controlling interest of the 
Inter-Southern Life of Louisville on Fri- 
day of last week. He did this by the pur 
chase of the stock of Judge Robert W. 
Bingham, who owns the Louisville 
“Courier Journal;” of James R. Duffin, 
president of the Inter-Southern Life; of 
Massey Wilson, president of the Inter- 
national Life; of the Bankers Trust 
Company, and other interests. 


Mr. Caldwell’s Statement 


It is announced that the company will 
continue in Louisville and will not be 
merged with any other company. 

On Monday of this week in the Fed- 
eral District Court, a motion to dismiss 
the petition asking for receivership of 
the company was made. Discussing the 
sale Mr. Caldwell said: 

“We will make the impairment good to 
the board of directors. | am not con- 
sidering the matter of a president now. 
It will require several days for us to as- 
sume actual control of the company. 
Directors who sel] their stoc’s are auto- 
matically retired unless they retain 100 
qualifying shares. I don’t know whether 
Mr. Duffin retained 100 shares. 

“We have .taken over Mr. Duffin's 
stock in the Inter-Southern, 40,000 shares 
in all, at $2.50 a share. At the same time 
we are taking over 10,000 shares owned 
by Dinwiddie Lampton at $2.00 a share. 
The 15,000 shares owned jointly by Mr. 
Duffin and Massey Wilson we have 
bought at $2 a share. We also have 
taken over 32,000 shares formerly owned 
by the Bankers’ Trust Company at $2.50 
a share. We are offering to take the re- 
maining stock in the pool, some 60,000 
shares at $2.50 a share. 


Discusses Judge Bingham 


“We have bought Judge Bingham’s 
stoc<, about 175,000 shares, at approxi 
mately $1.80 a share. We are agreeing 
to make good any impairment to the 
: apital stock of the company as claimed 
by the’? Insurance Commissioner of Ken- 
tucky, so as to make the company 
thoroughly solvent in every way and 
leave the company one of the largest and 
strongest in the South. 

“It is not our intention to merge the 
company with any other company, or to 
move this company from Louisville. 

“Judge Bingham went into the Inter 
Southern for the purpose of getting it 
into strong hands and to keep it in 
Louisville. When what he regarded as 
the right purchaser was found, he in 
sisted on selling at no more than his 
stock cost him, and it was on that basis 
that | bought it.” 


Duffin’s Attitude 


Elwood Hamilton, attorney for the 
company, said that Mr. Duffin on Thurs 
day of last weck entered into an agree- 
ment to sell his stock to Mr. Caldwell at 
less than it cost him on condition that 
the company be retained in Louisville as 
a Kentucky institution His reason for 
making the sale was to assist in har 
monizing the contending forces and Mr. 
Duffin beleives the sale will result in 
continued rapid growth of the company 
and give Louisville a large insurance 
company. 

W. F. Bradshaw, chairman of the 
Stockholders’ Protective Committee, 
said when discussing the sale: 

“The offer by Caldwell & Co. includes 
an offer of $2.50 a share to all stock- 
holders who pooled their stock, the same 
price paid for the Duffin stock, which 
was the highest price paid for any stock 
in the transfer of centrol. Notice of this 
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offer will be given to all stockholders 
who pooled their stock, and those who 
desire to sell will have fifteen days in 
which to deliver their stoc to the offices 


of Caldwell & Co. at Nashville. Those 
who do not desire to sell may retain 
their stock as heretofore. 

“It is said that the Protective Com- 


mittee probably wiil resign, having com- 
pleted services undertaken to bring 
about good management of the com- 
pany, its continuance in Louisville and 
protection of stockholders who pooled 
their stock. 


Commissioner’s Statement 


Shelton M. Saufley, State Insurance 
Commissioner, said after the stock trans- 
action had been completed: 

“The Kentucky Insurance Department 
is greatly pleased with this solution of 
the difficulties with which the Inter- 
Southern Life Insurance Company has 
been laboring for the last year or so. 
Caldwell & Co. come to Kentucky with 
the very highest of recommendations 
and reputation. From information at 
hand I am convinced that they will build 
a still greater and better company here 
in Kentucky. 

“T have worked unceasingly for over a 
year to save this company, and am happy 
that all of its difficulties seem to have 
been successfully surmounted. 

“The policy holders, who are the first 
interest of the insurance department, 
have every reason to rejoice at the bril- 
liant future which seems assured for this 
company.” 

Climax of Long Controversy 

The Caldwell control comes as a cli- 
max to a series of stormy sessions of 
members of the board of the Inter- 
Southern Life whose affairs have been be- 
fore the public sensationally for some 
time. Attempts in the past to dislodge 
President Duffin have failed. The princi- 
pal daily paper publicity regarding the 
company’s affairs broke January of 1925 
with charges against Mr. Duffin. In 
February, 1925, Ernst & Ernst, an ac- 
counting firm, was employed to make an 
audit of the company’s condition. It was 
filed in August with the Kentucky In- 
surance Department, later becoming 
public, and criticized a number of the 
financial transactions of the company 
and alleged an impairment. President 
Duffin employed another firm of ac- 
countants to make an audit which 
showed a more favorable condition than 
the Ernst & Ernst audit. 

The next move was the gathering to- 
gether of insurance commissioners of Six 
states who, after three days’ hearing, re- 
turned a report which handled the situa- 
tion without gloves. Nevertheless, Duf- 
fin stuck. 

On March 10 of this year Commis- 
sioner Saufley demanded that $504,000 in 
cash be contributed to make good an al- 
leged impairment. In the meantime 
President Duffin had organized a protec- 
tive committee. At one time James B. 

srown, the richest man in Kentucky, 
was on the board. He originally came in 
at the invitation of Duffin but when he 
suggested later that Duffin retire, Brown 
was forced off the board. 

A meeting of the company’s directors 
had been called for Thursday night of 
last week at which it was reported a 
final show-down would be had regarding 
Duffin and the company’s affairs. It re- 
sulted in the purchase of the company 
by the Caldwell interests. 

The Inter-Southern is reported to have 
closed the year 1925 with $107,000,000 of 
insurance in force. 


NOW WITH McNAMARA AGENCY 

Frank J. Mulligan, formerly with the 
42nd Street branch office of the Aetna 
Life in New York, has joined the John C. 
McNamara Agency, Guardian Life in 
New York, as a full-time producer. Mr. 
Mulligan spent three years with J. P. 
Graham, Jr., who was manager of the 
‘etna Life’s up-town branch, his efforts 
1. the developme nt of brokerage busi- 
ness in that office being creditable. Mr. 


Mulligan’s personal production has been 
around $400,000 paid-for annually, 
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New England Mutual Life 


Cortlandt 
TWENTY-THIRTY 


“For seventecn years the brokers’ office” 


BALDWIN 


5th Floor 


Maiden Lane 


Seconds from Broadway 








SAVING COST ON RATE BOOKS 





Canadian Paper Suggests How Life In- 
surance Companies Can Save by 
Having Them Set in Linotype 

A means of saving considerable 
money in the printing of loose leaf rate 
books of life insurance companies by 
having them set up in linotype instead 
of monotype is suggested by “Canadian 
Insurance,” which says: 

“An item of considerable 
life companies is the loose leaf rate 
book now coming into vogue. The prin- 
ciple is perhaps a good one, though that 
is still a debatable point, but the cost is 
usually far too high. The usual mode 
of printing is to first set the material 
up by monotype and then make plates 
of each page so that there shall be no 
possible mistake made by types being 
pulled out by the printing press and the 
wrong figures replaced by a careless 
pressman. This is an extravagant 
method. The cheaper and better plan 
is to set the whole of the Tables up 
by linotype without rules, which are un- 
necessary. After that there need be no 
plates made, as the linotype line cannot 
be pulled out by the printing press. The 
cost of printing a rate book in this way 
is probably more than one-half that 
of the method of the monotype and the 
saving on a modern rate book is worth 
while. Some companies spend $20,000 
on a single issue of a new rate book 
where probably $6,000 would suffice by 
a little change in method. Some of the 
big American companies have already 
come to the linotype method because of 
its cheapness and superiority.” 


expense to 





Henry P. Blair, president of the Equit- 
able Life of the District of Columbia, 
has been made an associate member 
of the District of Columbia Life Under- 
writers’ Association. 


PHILA. LIFE OPENS NEW OFFICE 
A. C. Heim Comes from San Francisco 
to Head City Agency Department 
for Company in Philadelphia 

The Philadelphia Life has opened a 
new City Agency Office on the first 
floor of the company’s building at 115 
North Broad Street, adjoining the home 
offices. A. C. Heim is the new super- 
intendent in charge, coming from similar 
work with the San Francisco agency 
of the John Hancock. He is an insur- 
ance man of fourteen years’ experience 
in supervisory capacities and_ brings 
splendid business ability to his new 
work. B. EF. Derflinger is the new super- 
visor of the agency. He has recently 
come from Virginia, where he was as- 
sociated with the Shenandoah Life as 
state supervisor. Under the guidance of 
these two leaders, it is expected that 
the Home Office Age ney of Philadelphia 
Life will set new records for speed 
production. 


HOTEL COMMITTEE IS NAMED 
The housing of the delegates at the 
national Convention of Life Underwrit- 
ers in Atlantic City next September has 
been entrusted to an able committee of 
Philadelphians headed by Sigourney 
Mellor, of the Aetna Life. Associated 
with him on the committee are W. H. 
3urns, Atlantic City representative for 
Massachusetts Mutual and a one-time 
shore hotel man; Elliott Glenn, associ- 
ate general agent for Mutual Benefit; 
Arthur D. Murphy, Home Life of New 
York, and H. M. Taylor, general agent 
for Northwestern Mutual. 





NAMED GENERAL AGENT 
Elmer L. Morway, for the last three 
years associated with the Albany agency 
of the State Mutual Life, has been ap- 
pointed general agent for the company 


there. 











Seventy-five 


group of men with unusual foresight. 


of service inaugurated at its birth. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 








the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company was organized by a 
would create a personality of strength and friendliness, and conduct its 
affairs so as to win and hold the confidence of policyholders. 


During all these years this institution has faithfully maintained the spirit 


To-day it ranks with the best com- 
panies in the country and is known throughout the land as 


The Company of Satisfied Policyholders 
JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Years Ago 


They conceived an organization that 


Organized 1851 
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Insurance Creed of 
Richmond Edition 


WHY HE KEENLY BELIEVES IN IT 





Saves the Home, Protects Children, 
Makes Democracy General, Brings 
Happiness, Lightens Old Age 
Douglas Freeman, editor of the “News 
Leader” of Richmond, Va., which paper 
is carrying the Griffin M. Lovelace 
articles, has given his insurance creed 
to readers of that paper. It is in re- 
sponse to the question of President 


Robert Augustine of the Richmond Life 
Underwriters’ Association: “Why do 


you believe in life insurance?” Here’s 
what Mr. Freeman writes: 
Because I believe in home. I have 


gone into many a home where happi- 
ness ruled, and I have gone back into 
many of them when death had taken 
the wage-earner. I have looked at the 
pictures on the walls, at the evidences 
of the loving care the wife had spent 
in the making of the home, or the 
sacrifices the father had made to buy 
comforts, and as I have heard the min- 
ister reading the service for the dead 
over the casket of the man who pro- 
vided the home its only income, I have 
felt a questioning and a heartache as 
I wondered whether the home could be 
kept. And in every case where I learned 
that the man carried good life insur- 
ance, I have had the comfort of know- 
ing that the home would be lighted 
and kept warm and preserved. 


Protects Childhood 

Why do I believe in life insurance? 

Because I believe in childhood and I 
know that childhood is dependent upon 
a home. Make a home for children 
and you give them the best protection 
on earth. Deny them that home and 
nothing that schooling or society can 
offer them will be comparably as pro- 
tective. Life insurance preserves the 
family by securing the home. Life in- 
surance gives the children of the man 
of moderate means a decent chance in 
life. 

Why do I believe in life insurance? 

Because I believe in democracy, and 
life insurance is applied democracy. It 
means that the risks of community life 
are divided, that no man suffers alone 
if he is willing to share his part of the 
risk, and that every man who is wise 
enough to carry life insurance has the 
benefit of every advance science can 
make in reducing the death-rate and 
lengthening life. 

Why do I believe in life insurance? 

Because I believe in thrift and know 
that obligations most surely promote 
thrift. The man who carries no life 
insurance usually puts thrift last and 
tries to save what may be left after he 
has provided for his living expenses. 
The man who has invested in life in- 
surance learns to value it and he puts 
thrift first, not last. He will meet his 
premiums and not waste money until 
they are paid. And every dollar that 
he puts in life insurance, above the 
cost of actual protection and adminis- 
trative expenses, comes back to him in 
dividends. 

Brings Happiness 

Why do I believe in life insurance? 

Because I believe in opportunity. 
Every man occasionally has it—the 
opportunity of bettering himself and of 
investing wisely. If he has not ac- 
quired the habit of thrift, he has built 
up no bank credit and has no collateral 
on which to borrow money in the day 
of his opportunity. If he has kept life 
insurance for a number of years, he can 
borrow money on it and need supply no 


other collateral than that of the policy 
itself. 





When you have a good job stick to it. 
Take the advice of a man who has had 
forty-three years of it, says Charles M. 
Schwab. 
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British Health Plan 
Changes Recommended 


ROYAL COMMISSION REPORTS 
Specialists and Higher 
Benefit Rates Under National Scheme 
Suggested When More Funds 
Available 


A Commission was appointed by the 
British Government in July, 1924, to in- 
quire into the existing system of national 
health insurance for the workers of the 
country which had been established in 
1911-1912, and to report what, if any, al- 
terations, developments 
should be made in the practical working 
out of the scheme. 


extensions, or 


After a study for 
more than a year and a half of the vari- 
ous financial, administrative, and medical 
factors involved, the Commission now 
submits its report, containing a number 
All sug- 
gestions for granting more extended ben- 


of important recommendations. 


efits as to sickness and disability are 
made, however, with the provision that 
for the present nothing should be done 
which would increase the expense of 
administering the nation-wide scheme. 
The present inquiry has been the first 
general aid comprehensive investigation 
of a health insurance plan under which 
more than 15,000,000 persons are insured 
on a compulsory and contributory basis, 
with the workers and the Exchequer 
sharing the expense. 

“A civilized nation must carry the bur- 
dens of civilization,’ the report says, 
“and prosperity—even material prosper- 
iy—fulfills itself in many ways. America, 
for example, though devoting great re- 
sources to public education and other 
general services, makes little or no pub- 
lic provision for social insurance. Being 
able to pay high rates of wages in conse- 
quence of her unique economic position, 
she leaves the provision against the in- 
dividual casualties of life to the personal 
and voluntary effort of her workers. Our 
country, on the other hand, has chosen, 
and rightly as we think, to make several 
great schemes of social insurance an in- 
tegral and permanent part of the nation- 
al life. 

“But while this principle may be ac- 
cepted, it is clearly essential that a bal- 
ance between the expenditure on these 
schemes and the productive capacity of 
the country should from time to time be 
struck. If, ignoring such considerations 
ot prudence, the rate of expenditure out- 
runs in a substantial way the productive 
capacity of the country, the result must 
surely be to stultity the aims which the 
nation has set before itself. It is small 
consolation to a bankrupt to be told that 
his doctor’s bills have been the main 
cause of his disaster. 

“We therefore make the definite rec- 
ommendation that only such extensions 
or modifications as involve no expendi- 
ture, or can be met within the present 
financial resources of the scheme should 
be considered as immediately practicable. 
lhis implies that, in our opinion, there 
should be no increase at the present time 
in the rates of contribution under the 
scheme. We consider also that the 
scheme should be self-supporting, sub- 
Ject to the payment by the Exchequer 
of its present proportionate share of the 
cost of benefits and their administration, 
together with the cost of the general su- 
Pervision of the scheme by the Ministry 


of Health and the Scottish Board of 
Health.” 


For Higher Disability Benefits and 
Treatment by Specialists 
As and when funds are available to 
meet the cost, the majority report of the 
ommission suggests the extension of 
statutory benefits in the following order 
Of priority: 
(a) Extension of the scope of medical 
benefits to include 


(1) Expert medical advice and treat- 


ment for persons who can travel to 
meet the specialist ; 
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(2) Expert advice for persons who are 
unable to travel; 
(3) Laboratory services. 


(b) Increased allowances in respect of 
dependents of insured persons re- 
ceiving sickness or disability benefit. 
Improved provision at the time of 
pregnancy and childbirth for insured 
women and the wives of insured men. 
(d) The provision of dental treatment 
as a normal benefit. 


The extended medical service should 
be provided, says the report, not by way 
of development of the out-patient work 
of the hospitals, but through an inde- 
pendent scheme organized, under the 
general direction of the Ministry, 
throughout the whole country by the In- 
surance Committees or their successors 
as an integral part of medical benefit. 
Provision in the scheme should be made 
for the closest co-operation between the 
general practitioners and the specialists, 
particularly for the exchange of infor- 
mation as to cases and for the giving of 
definite guidance to the general practi- 
tioner as to both diagnosis and treat- 
ment. In the initial stages of the scheme 
arrangements might be made for pa- 
tients who are able to travel to attend 
cither at the specialist’s consulting rooms 
or at the out-patient departments of hos- 
pitals, or at clinics established by the 
local administrative authority, as may 
be found most convenient in various 
areas. Ophthalmic benefit should be rec- 
ognized as part of the expert out-patient 
service under the scheme, and should 
not be available except on the recom- 
mendation of a medical practitioner. 

It is considered that an increase in 
some form of the normal cash benefit 
payable during incapacity for work is 
very desirable, but for financial reasons 
this increase must at present be limited 
to an allowance in respect of dependents, 
where sickness or disablement benefit is 
payable, on the following lines: 

(a) An addition to the sickness benefit 
of 2s. a week in respect to each de- 
pendent; 


(c 


— 


(b) An addition to the disablement bene- 
fit of ls. a week in respect to each 
dependent. 


It is submitted that no change should 
at present be made in the existing pro- 
vision for maternity under the Insur- 
ance Scheme, and that while a complete 
dental service available to the whole in- 
sured population would be an eminently 
desirable addition, no such change is 
financially practicable at present, and 
that therefore the general arrangements 
for dental services under additional bene- 
fit schemes be continued. 

recommendation is next made that 
insurance committees be abolished and 
their powers and duties transferred to 
committees of the appropriate local au- 
thorities, such committees to contain pos- 
sibly a proportion of co-opted members. 


The Minority Report 


Four members of the Commission 
have submitted a minority report in 
which, while agreeing with the majority 
report on the need for linking-up all 
medical service under local authorities, 
they hold that it is neither necessary nor 
proper to confine the developments of 
the national health insurance scheme to 
such as can be paid for within the pres- 
ent financial resources of the system; 
that the administration of additional 
benefits could be more satisfactorily car- 
ried out by the local authorities responsi- 
ble for other health services than by ap- 
proved societies; that the failure hitherto 
to give effect to the provisions as to in- 
quiries into excessive sickness has been 
largely due to the fact that the approved 
society system is not adapted to the 
purpose; and that the system is a hin- 
drance to the development of a complete 
public health policy. 

They consider it is undesirable to re- 
tain approved societies any longer as the 
agencies for the distribution of cash ben- 
efits to insured persons; that local au- 
thorities could and should take the place 
of approved societies as the bodies 
through whom sickness and disablement 





One Hundred and Fifty 
Years Ago 


THE DECLARATION OF INDE- 
PENDENCE and the Signature of JOHN 


HANCOCK 


Ages. 





inscribed on that Momentous 
Day—July 4, 1776—will live through the 


Any American, or anyone interested in 
America, can get a faithful facsimile copy of 
the Declaration—which contains the famous 
John Hancock signature and those of Fifty- 


Five other Immortal Americans who took their 
lives in their hands and pledged their fortunes 
to the Independence of the Colonies. 


Write for a copy to the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Inquiry 
Bureau, 197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


A splendid reminder of early struggles, to 
be framed and placed where all may behold it. 


A Strong Company 
Over Sixty Years in 
Business. Liberal as 
to Contract. Safe and 
Secure in Every Way. 


ulti J 
LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








benefits should be administered; and 
that there is financial loss due to the 
overlapping of the various health serv- 
ices at present in operation, and that the 
money available will be increased when 
these services are unified and controlled 
under the local authority; that as the 
provision of a complete medical and 
treatment service would tend to prevent 
sickness and to effect a speedier and 
more complete cure of illness, it would 
result in economy of expenditure on cash 
benefits, and that the provision of such a 
service should not, therefore, depend for 
its finance entirely upon current contri- 
butions. 





FLOWERS FOR G. T. WIGHT 





Manager of Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents Remembered by 
Associates on His Associa- 
tion Anniversary 
On March 23 eighteen years ago, 
George T. Wight, manager of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents, went 
to work for that organization. When he 
arrived at his office on Tuesday of this 
week he found a vase of flowers on his 
desk accompanied by the following card 

from his associate officers: 

“May the fragrance of these roses add 
pleasure to your eighteenth Association 
birthday and be accepted as a token .of 
our happy relations and best wishes for 
their long continuance. From your asso- 
ciate officers.” 

Those signing the card were: Charles 
G. Taylor, Jr., assistant manager and 
actuary; Frederic G. Dunham, attorney; 
Mott A. Brooks, assistant secretary; 
Vincent P. Whitsitt, assistant secretary ; 
Charles F. Creswell, statistician. 

Mr. Wight was one of the best known 
newspaper men in New York State when 
he went with the association. He start- 
ed his newspaper career in Buffalo, N. Y., 
and became a famous newspaper corre- 
spondent in Albany, among other papers 
representing the New York “Herald” for 
a time. As correspondent at the state 
capital he was fearless and his writings 
were influential. 


LOUIS REICHERT LUNCH 





Agency Ambitious To Be Leader of 
the Travelers; Did Well First Two 
Months of Year 


The luncheon given by the Louis 
Reichert Agency of the Travelers at the 
Commodore Hotel in New York on 
Thursday of last week was attended by 
fifty agents. This agency paid for about 
$12,000,000 in 1925. It made an unusual- 
ly good start this year in view of the 
fact that it wrote over $2,000,000 in 
January and about $1,500,000 in Febru- 
ary. 

In a talk to the agents, Max Hancel 
said that the Reichert goal is to become 
the leading general agency of the Trav- 
elers in the United States. 

Talks were made by Daniel Dody and 
Murray Bennett, two well-known agents 
in the Reichert establishment, and both 
of whom have had prominence in the 
theatrical business. 





NAMED GENERAL AGENT AT 
DENVER 


Curt A. Schroeder, for several years a 
special agent of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life at Denver, Colo., has been 
named general agent of the company 
there to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Jesse M. Wheelock. Mr. 
Schroeder after graduating from a Chi- 
cago high school, spent two years there 
as instructor in chemistry and then en- 
gaged in mining in British Columbia. 
He came to Colorado some years ago as 
manager of the Argo mines at Central 
City and later joined the Northwestern 
Mutual at Denver as an agent. For the 
past several years he had been a special 
agent for the company. He has been 
with the Northwestern Mutual for about 
fifteen years. 
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As CATHEDRALS WERE BUILT 








So ARE built great Life Insurance Companies. Study the great cathedrals of Europe 
J (visit them if you can) and see how successive centures are built into them. 


In the Cathedral there was from the beginning a definite plan, a definite limitation. 
It was always clear to the builders that the glorious structure would be finished some 
day. But when? People did not ask. They toiled and sacrificed in order to do their 
part, to add their bit to the mighty whole, knowing that neither they nor their children 
would see the completion of the work. By their labors they fostered religion and the 
arts and fed their own souls while erecting a vast pile which they knew would instruct 
and impress their successors through countless generations. They fed their own souls 
and rendered a noble service to others—even to those not of their own faith. 


So it is with Life Insurance and especially so it is with the New York Life. Unlike 
the Cathedral builders, our founders in 1845 (eighty-one years ago) had ‘no definite out- 
line of the structure which they then began. 


They labored to establish a program of mutual human service. They did not begin 
to realize the full significance of what they did. Their successors for about three full 
generations have labored as they did and we, the living laborers, begin now to realize 
what it all means. In 1926 the structure, founded in 1845, begins to emerge in outline. 
Its splendid substance is shown in our coming Hlome Office building and in our assets 
and outstanding insurance. 


But the real structure is only suggested by these facts. 


Why should not our successors continue through centuries (as the Cathedral builders 
did) the labors of the men and women who have built so splendidly thus far? When 
will the New York Life be finished? Never! Its foundations are as deep as human 
love; its spires disappear in unfulfilled dreams of human aspiration; its great arches 
support an expanding nave which can cover and protect all who come. 





We are to-day building ourselves into this great Cathedral of Service. 


Our work will always be as clearly defined and as permanent as is the work of the 
men who built with stone and to the glory of God, in the twelfth or in an earlier or in 
any succeeding century. Their work stands. The guide will point out, as you gaze and 
wonder, the work done in different centuries. The agents of Nylic are writing records 
which shall last as long as human life endures. They are building themselves into this 
great instrumentality of social service. What they do will endure. It will endure 
because it renders service. 


Who then should work with finer enthusiasm than a Nylic agent? Who that is young 
and keen and ambitious and has high ideas about service would not be a Nylic agent? 


To labor and thereby achieve something that shall not “fade like a dream’; to 
influence beneficently the condition of generations unborn; to build an aisle or an arch 
or a tower in a structure which shall last co-evally with human strength and human 
affection, with the knowledge that if ruin finally comes to human society, his work shall 
still endure in song and story! That is the ideal that leads a Nylic agent on and 
strengthens him as he sees that ideal becoming a reality. 


Write to the nearest of our one hundred and forty-three Branch Offices in the 
United States and Canada or direct to the Home Office. If you have the right qualities 
there’s a place for you. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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Shows Effects of 
Multiple Taxation 


SMALL ESTATES HARDEST HIT 
Report of National Committee on Inher- 
itance Taxation Recommends Life 
Insurance as One of Ways 
to Lighten Burden 


A picture of the tangled skein of over- 
lapping inheritance taxes imposed by the 
federal government and various States is 
contained in the report of the National 
Committee on Inheritance Taxation, 
which recommends carrying sufficient 
life insurance as one of the remedies for 
lightening the burden. 

Thirty-six States impose a tax upon 
the stock of corporations chartered by 
them, says the report, although the stock 
is owned by a non-resident decedent 
Eleven States attempt to impose a tax 
upon the transfer of stock owned by a 
non-resident decedent if the corporation 
has property within its borders even 
though it be incorporated in another 
State. Sixteen States attempt to tax 
the stock Gwned by a non-resident dece 
dent, even though the corporation be a 
foreign corporation, if the certificates of 
stock happen to be physically located 
in the State at the time of death. 

If, therefore, a resident of Wisconsin 
should die owning stock of a New Jer 
sey corporation and the certificate ot 
stock happened to be deposited in # 
safety deposit vault in Missouri, and the 
corporation owned property in North 
Carolina, before the property could be 
transferred by the executor it would be 
necessary for him to pay inheritance 
taxes on the stock to the State of Wis 
consin, the State of New Jersey, the State 
ot Missouri and the State of North Caro 
lina. In addition, ii the estate is over 
$50,000, he must pay a tax to the Federal 
Government. If the stock happened to 
be that of a company also incorporated 
in States other than those enumerated, 
such other States would have to be added 
to the list. The situation as to bonds, 
notes and other obligations is equally de 
plorable. 

It is very probable that small and mod 
crate estates suffer far more in propor- 
tion from these conditions than the large 
estates. The owners of large estates 
usually employ competent advisors, and 
by various devices, such, for example, as 
shifting investments or organizing hold 
ing corporations, escape the burdens to 
a considerable extent. The owners of 
small and moderate estates, on the other 
hand, seldom realize the need of expert 
advice in such matters and their estates 
are freqently called upon to pay taxes 
which could have been avoided by a ma 
nipulation of investments prior to death. 
Moreover, these conditions penalize a 
diversification of investments as might 
be sought either for the promotion of 
safety or for increasing the productive- 
ness of capital. In this regard also the 
small or moderate estate is apt to suffer 
more in proportion to size than does the 
large estate. 


Delay Shrinks Estates 


Excessive taxes, however, are not the 
only burden growing out of the multiple 
claims in regard to the situs of property. 
The inconvenience, delay and economic 
waste in the settlement of estates, which 
necessarily result, are often more oppres- 
sive than the taxes imposed. In order 
to determine whether taxes are charge- 
able, the laws of each State require the 
executor to secure a waiver before trans- 
ferring any property coming within the 
provisions of its laws. To secure these 
Waivers it becomes necessary for the 
executor to prepare the necessary forms 
and such other papers as the law of the 
particular State requires. The prepara- 
tion of such papers involves expense even 
though frequently, because of the exemp- 
tions and deductions allowed, no taxes 
whatever are payable. As the securities 
cannot be transferred until the tax waiver 
has been secured from each State which 
may claim a tax, executors are frequent- 
ly prevented from taking advantage of 
a favorable market in the sale of the 


securities. These delays, therefore, are 
more than exasperating in that they fre- 
quently cause a material shrinkage in 
the assets of the estate. 

For one estate in New York formal 
requirements in the nature of inherit - 
ance-tax proceedings were required in 
twenty-two States and one foreign gov- 
ernment. In a recent Pennsylvania es- 
tate, inventoried at $53,000, tax proceed- 
ings were required in thirteen States 
other than the State of domicile, and 
more than six months elapsed between 
the death of the decedent and the re- 
ceipt of the necessary waivers to execute 
the transfer. During this period of wait- 
ing there was a shrinkage in the value 
of the assets of the estate of about $8,500. 
The taxes on this estate amounted to 
$6,079, which, together with the shrin‘- 
age caused by the tax proceedings, con- 
sumed approximately 30 per cent of the 
estate. In a California estate one item 
of stock alone declined in value $5,400 
before tax waivers could be procured 
and a sale consummated. 

In a recent estate, in order to transfer 
stock cf a railroad company which was 
incorporated in Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania and which maintained a transfer 
office in New York, altnough the market 
value of the stock was not more than 
$100 and the tax liability considerably 
less than a dollar, it was necessary to 
prepare and file: 

Three copies of the 
be certified, three 
ters testamentary, 
for appraisal, six 


will, two of which had to 
certified copies of the let- 
two applications under oath 
schedules setting forth as- 
sets and liabilities, a copy of the petition for 
letters, a copy of the executor’s bond, an order 
of court, a resolution of the board of directors 
ef the corporate executor, evidence of payment 
of the transfer taxes, an affidavit of no indebt 
edness in Pennsylvania, a Pennsylvania short 
certificate, a New York inheritance tax waiver, 
and a Pennsylvania inheritance tax waiver. 


When the costs and the time and labor 
of the executor are considered, it is ex- 
ceedingly doubtful whether the value of 
the stock justified the trouble and ex- 
pense of transfer. 








Founded 1867 





The Equitable Life of Iowa announces 
a new, increased dividend scale, making the 
already low cost of insurance 
Oldest Company” the lowest in 


In 1925, Equitable Life of Iowa payments 
in dividends to policyholders exceeded the 
payments in death claims by 70 per cent. 
AN OUTSTANDING RECORD! 


EQUITABLE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


in “Iowa’s 
its history, 


OF IOWA 
Home Office: Des Moines 








FORMS OF INSURANCE TRUSTS 


Men of C. B. Knight Agency Hear 
Funded and Unfunded Plans Ex- 
plained by Hanmer of Sea- 

board Bank 
In his talk on “Money 
before the agency 
Knight office of the 
week, L. G. Hanmer, formerly one of 
the leading producers of the P.M. 
Fraser agency of the Connecticut Mutual 
and now connected with the Seaboard 
National Bank of New York, explamed 
various insurance trust plans in part as 
follows: 


Management” 
force of the C. B. 
Union Central Jas! 


“There are two standard forms of in 
surance trusts. One as known as an 
‘unfunded trust,’ and it is just that. A 
man names a trust company beneficiary 
under his insurance policies and draws 
up an instrument not unlike a will called 











Connecticut General News 
Hartford, Conn. 





Which Kind Do You Sell? 


Life insurance without disability 


ee 


tection is a 


fair weather” 


pr¢ )- 
friend. It 


stands by—while you can pay. 


Our salesmen prefer the all weather 


yvariety—that 


Waives premiums in 


Case 


of disability, remains in full force, and in 
addition pays the disabled policyholder a 
monthly income until death or recovery. 


Sell this to fully 


and yourself. 
lor rate 


folder 


ford, Conn. 


protect your 


client 


address Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company, 


Hart- 











a trust deed or a trust agreement impos- 
ing upon the trust company the obliga- 
tion at a later date of exercising to their 
best ability money management of the 
proceeds for his family. It is a very de- 
sirable arrangement, and one which 
most any man will agree to make ‘when 
he gets around to it.’ There seems no 
immediate hurry because the average 
man is a procrastinator. 

“The other form is a ‘funded trust’— 
similar to the first, except that he brings 
some measure of money management to 
bear at once, in that he deposits securi- 
ties with the trust company at the same 
time, with instructions to use the pro 
ceeds to pay premiums, and to eventu- 
ally consolidate the value of the securi 
ties with the proceeds of the insurance 
in the ‘corpus’ of the trust. A third form, 
which is my own idea, is known as an 
‘insurance-investment trust,” or perhaps 
more readily described as an ‘insurance 
trust funded by contract.’ The closest 
parallel you have to it is a twenty pay 
ment life contract with income to wife 
for life and balance in trust for children 
to age 35.” 


RIES HONORED ON ANNIVERSARY 


Manager of Western Pennsylvania 
Branch of Canada Life Thirty 
Years in Life Insurance 
thirtieth anniversary 
with the life 
Ries, Jr., manager oi the 
Pennsylvania Branch of the 


In honor of the 
of his connection 
business, I. W. 
Western 


insurance 


Canada Life at Pittsburgh, was tendered 
a testimonial dinner, attended by many 
leading men of that city. Mr. Ries is a 


native Pittsburgher, 
education there, 


receiving most of his 
and has spent the greater 


part of his business life in that district. 
lle started his insurance career at _the 
age of thirteen in 1896 in the New York 


Life office m 

In 1906 he was appointed cashier of 
the Empire Branch of the New York 
Life and was made assistant agency mana- 
ger of the Canada Life at Pittsburgh in 
1602. A year later he was named agency 
director of the Pittsburgh Life & Trust 
Company. He matriculated at Duquesne 
University Law School in 1911, being an 
honor graduate of the first law class at 
Duquesne. In 1914 he was admitted to 
practice at the bar of Allegheny county. 
lle was appointed manager of the Cana- 
da Life Assurance Company, Western 
Pennsyivania Branch, in 1917. In 1920, 
the degree of M: aster of Laws was con 
ferred upon him by his alma mater. Mr. 
Ries was elected president of the Pitts- 
burgh Life Underwriters’ Association in 
June of last: year. 


Pittsburgh. 


GROUP COVER FOR NAVAL UNITS 

Governor Alfred E. Smith of New 
York State signed the Conroy bill last 
week amending the insurance law so as 
to enable units of the naval militia as 
well as the national guard to obtain 
vroup life insurance. 
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How Long Before Firm 
Can Stand on Its Own 


DREWRY STATEMENT ANALYZED 


Mutual Benefit Comments Upon His 
Seven Year Estimate; How Life 
Insurance Fits In 
In the current issue of “The Pelican,” 
which is the publication of the Mutual 
Benefit, there is an interesting story on 
the length of time it takes before a busi- 

ness can stand on its own feet. 

On the authority of J. S. Drewry of 
Cincinnati it takes the average business 
seven years to produce any income. In 
explaining what that means the Mutual 
Benefit’s publication says: 

It means that seven years of work 
is put in by someone, the full recom- 
pense for which has been delayed until 
the future. 

Let us be concrete. Suppose two 
men start a restaurant business. One 
supplies the capital, and the other pro- 


a, 








Walter LeMar Talbot, President 








cA Profitable Partnership 


exists between this Company and its agents. The Head 
Office furnishes a lead service whith permits agents to 
interview prospects known to be interested. A steady, 
healthy growth in the company’s business is reflected in 
the increased earnings of its agents. 


Fidelity is a low net-cost Sn uae on in forty 
states. Full level net premium regerve basis. Over Three 
Hundred Million insurance in force—-and growing. rapidly. 


cA few agency openings for the right men 
FIDELITY Bail LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


| PHILADELPHIA 








AETNA LIFE LEASES MORE 
SPACE 





Will Take Over Additional Floors in 
Woodbridge Building Here; Deal 
Involves Nearly $5,000,000 
In a transaction, involving $4,953,700, 


HEADS WOMAN’S DEPARTMENT 


Miss M. B. Cooper has been appointed 
manager of the woman’s department of 
the Philadelphia agency of Guardian 
Life. Miss Cooper is an experienced 
life underwriter and assumes charge of 
the new department to demonstrate 


NEW AGENCY CONTRACT 
Great Southern Offers Its Agents 
Renewal Interest in Premiums on 
Novel Yearly Production Basis 
The Great Southern Life of Texas has 
put into effect a new agency contract, 
devised on a profit-sharing plan of co- 
operation which allows the agent liberal 
interest in renewal premiums based on 

the volume of his yearly production. 

Under the new system, a production of 
$25,000 in a year entitles the agent to 
renewal interest covering four annual 
premiums. The agent who produces 
$50,000 in a year is paid renewals on six 
annual premiums. A production of $75,- 
000 yearly entitles the agent to a renewal 
interest in eight annual premiums, while 
a production of $100,000 or more entitles 
the producer to ten renewals. Renewals 
become non-forfeitable after three years, 
In case of the death of an agent while 
drawing non-forfeitable renewals they 
will be paid to his heirs. Both the first 
year’s commission and the renewal rate 
is liberal and divides the company’s suc- 
cess with the agent to a greater extent 
than heretofore. 








. . » Aetna Life has arré > ' : sener: . 3erlet’s conviction that —— se 
» experience and knowledge. the Aetna Life has arranged through the General Agent Berlet’s 
— Boren pga business. They te real estate firm of Charles F. Noyes there is opportunity for educated women START LIFE INSURANCE SCHOOL hn 
work hard and for long hours, and are Company for the consolidation and ex- for substantial success an life underwrit- A school of insurance salesmanship y 
paid as small a salary as they can ex- tension of its leases for office space in ing. William H. Armstrong, until re- that is expected to lead to the forma- 
ist on, because the business needs the New York City in the Woodbridge cently general agent for Northwestern tion of a large Home Office agency 
money. Isn’t it obvious that these two Building, 100 William Street. In ad- National in Philadelphia and his brother — force for The American Bankers Insur- r 
are not being paid at the present time dition to the space occupied by the John A. Armstrong, have also become ance Company at Jacksonville, Illinois, ; 
anything like a salary commensurate Aetna Life heretofore, the company affiliated with the Guardian's Philadel- held its opening session Thursday eve- . 
with their work and ability? Certainly. takes over on May 1 next the entire phia Agency as special agents. ning, March 18. The school is being 7 
Yet they persevere, because of what fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth floors sialic 2 = tedare aeiaET conducted under the auspices of the new P 
they see in the future. After the busi- which include space now occupied by FOOTBALL STARS ARE AGENTS general agency of Wanamaker & Colton, { 
ness becomes perfectly well established, od heat yg Fire and the Drug & Clem F. Crowe, captain of the 1925 — organized and having a ter- 
— = sah nage 0 gy ge ie ey ‘ln 1927 ao ey ee Notre Dame _ football tone a = aoe bem geno in regi: 
ye repaid for the first long hard grind. é ° a Le ve or EE d V. Crowe, also a toot- S. / een young men have 
In other words, they are not paid in the second floor of the building, occu- pert erage ol Dame have entered already enrolled for the course, which | 
- . e e : ‘ > ne ae ” « Ste « : 2 . z 6 é ee ss ’ 
ve for — nae ri and pins — ee dea beg ro life underwriting with me nga ee oo ake — = 
yelore they tully cash in on the wor vere < °s ncy the Equitable Life of Iowa. C : salesimans , e€ schoo 
done during the early struggle of the space on the ground floor and base- Agency of will hold sessions on | 


business. 
Another Illustration 


This is merely another illustration of 
a true but not well recognized fact; 
namely, that a growing man does not 
receive in income each year all he earns 
that year. Full payment for work done 
is usually delayed for many years. 

It is obvious, we think, where and 
how life insurance fits into such a situ- 
ation. When a man dies, he loses the 
money that would have come to him in 
the future for work done in the past. 


ment, the second to the twelfth floors, 
and the fourteenth, fifteenth and six- 
teenth floors of the building. Nearly 
140,000 feet is involved in the lease, 
making the transaction one of the most 
important negotiations in the insurance 
district. Some of the space taken by 
the Aetna Life will be sub-leased tem- 
porarily. 
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They were recently appointed agents at 
South Bend, Ind., by C. T. 
District Agent. 
NEW BOOK 
A book on investment life insurance 
is to be published shortly. Much of the 
information in it will be furnished by 
the Edward A. Woods Agency. 


Stedman, 














w Tuesday and 
rhursday evenings of each week for a 
period of six consecutive weeks. 


APPOINTED SPECIAL AGENT 

The Atlantic Life has appointed G. A. 
’bbert of Kalamazoo as general agent 
for southwest Michigan with headquar- 
ters at 112 North Main Street, Kalaima- 
zoo, effective March 15. He was_pre- 
viously with the American Central at 
Great Falls, Montana. The Atlantic Life 
is planning to develop the entire state of 
Michigan. W. H. Harrison, superintend- 
ent of agencies, visited Detroit last week 


The: money cannot be collected from ‘d P in connection with company business 
anyone, because no one owes it. The Evi ence of rogress there. 
only way to protect that part of our 


recompense which lies in the future is 
to insure our lives. 

Someone may ask, “Why do you say 
a man is not paid for his year’s work 
during the year in which he does the 
work? Take a clerk in an office, work- 
ing for $2,000 per year. He gets paid 
his $2,000, and the firm will pay him 
no more for that year’s work—they 
have paid him, and have settled their, 
obligation.” 

This is true. However, if that clerk 
is a growing man, he is gaining experi- 
ence, is building good will, is improving 


25% 
40% 


in 1925 


INCREASE IN PAID FOR 
BUSINESS OVER LAST YEAR 


INCREASE OVER LAST YEAR’S 
GAIN, IN INSURANCE IN FORCE 


The Connecticut Mutual 


A CLIENT FOR 25 YEARS 

The value of keeping in touch with old 
policyholders is well illustrated by the 
case of a Los Angeles civil engineer in- 
sured for $2,000 by General Manager C. 
S. Montgomery of the National Life of 
Vermont im 1901. In 1915 Mr. Montgom- 
ery insured the same man for $10,000; in 
1917 for $13,000; in 1919 for $25,000; and 
in 1924 for another $25,000. The total 
insurance now carried by the civil engi- 
neer is $75,000. 


MANAGER FOR’ EASTERN 


himself—and that is the work on which VIRGINIA 

he will cash in in the future in case he : —— Stuart, agency manager for 

lives to do so. L f af C several years in Paducah, Ky., for 
1re nsurance ompany the Bankers Life Company, has. been 





WHEELOCK’S EFFECTS SOLD 


Following the financial troubles of 
Jesse Wheelock, former general agent of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life in Denver, 
representatives of ‘the sheriff’s office 
took possession of the office fixtures 
and other personal effects of Wheelock 
and auctioned them off on February 25. 


1846 


Hartford, Connecticut 


1926 














appointed manager for eastern Virginia, 
with headquarters in Richmond. On the 
eve of his departure to take charge of 
his new duties, Mr. Stuart was presented 
with a handsome traveling bag by the 
men of his agency. The Paducah terri- 
tory has been consolidated with the 
Louisville territory, with J. H. Heil as 
agency manager. 





GUARDIAN LIFE 









Fetablished 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 
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Kibrick’s Success 
Brought More Agents 


ANGLE ON BROCKTON SITUATION 





More People There Who Talked In- 
surance the More Was Sold; 
He Visits New York 


Isaac S. Kibrick, whose remarkably 

interesting experiences on the way up 
to real success in life insurance produc- 
tion were sometime ago made the sub- 
ject of an article in the “American 
Magazine,” and who was the principal 
speaker at the Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of New York several months 
ago, was in New York this week. 

While working in a shoe factory near 
3rockton, Mass., which is his home, he 
decided to study law at night, and need- 
ing more income he began t® sell acci- 
dent insurance in addition to his work- 
ing in the shoe factory. From that he 
drifted to life insurance and began to 
sell so much of it that he devoted all 
his time to insurance and last year paid 
for about $2,000,000. He is with the New 
York Life. 

A unique feature about his success is 
that as soon as word spread through 
the life offices of Brockton that he was 
selling a lot of insurance the general 
agents there increased their staffs, a 
number of new men entering the busi- 
ness. Mr. Kibrick said to THe EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER ! 

“An interesting 
With the increased 
would think that it would be 
ficult for everybody to write 


situation developed. 
competition one 
more dif- 
insurance 


as new men would cut in on the others. 
Exactly the reverse was the case. The 
volume of production increased and 


everybody found it easier to sell life in- 
surance because so many people were 
out talking about it, thus advertising 
institutional life insurance and explain- 
ing the benefits of coverage so much 
more widely.” 


R. J. WILLIAMS & ASSOCIATES 


Union Central Producer Now Has Five 
Men With Him; Roy Miller 
To Be Assistant 

Robert J. Williams, Union Central 
agent in New York, has formed a new 
business organization to be known as 
Robert J. Williams and Associates. It 
consists of five age1its with Mr. Williams 
as the principal and Roy Miller as assist 
ant. Mr. Miller holds the distinction of 
having received the highest marks since 
New York University opened its life in- 
surance training ccurse. 

R. J. Williams & Associates are plan 
ning a systematic campaign of produc- 
tion. The new organization will not af- 
fect in any way Mr. Williams’ connection 
with the C. B. Knight Agency of the 
Union Central in New York. 





Total Payments to Policy 


INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Issues the most liberal forms of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to $100,000.00, with premiums 
payable annually, semi-annually or quarterly, and INDUSTRIAL Policies up to 
$1,000.00, with premiums payable weekly. 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1925 






ASCE .cccccccvccccccccces oeccccccccccores 
Ldabilitios ...cccccccccicccccccsccs 

Capital and Surplus......... 

Insurance in Force........ 

Payments to TFollcyholders.........++-+++ eee 


holders Since Organization 





JOHN G. WALKER, President 


092.25 


ee'ccce coccccccccee 39, 


3,392, 156.76 
39,176,371.91 








KEANE-PATTERSON EXPANDS 





Finished Third in Company for Feb- 
ruary; Enlarges Its Office Space 50% 
to Increased Business 


Life insurance agencies in New York 
City are showing the evidence of the 
generally prosperous conditions in ‘the 
field. The Keane-Patterson Agency of 
the Massachusetts Mutual in New York, 
for example, finished third among the 
agencies of the company in paid-for busi- 
ness during February as well as rank- 
ing third for the year. This agency has 
made preparations for an entirely new 
plan involving an increase of fifty per 
cent. more floor space which is soon to 
be occupied in its offices at 225 West 
34th Street. The additional space will 
provide a suite of private offices for a 
number of the agency’s individual 
producers and will also furnish ample 
space to relieve the crowded condition 
that the growth of the agency since its 
organization in August 1925 has oc- 
casioned. 

In commenting on the volume of busi- 
ness to be produced in 1926, Lloyd Pat- 
terson, associate general agent, said: 
“We are pleased with our production 
so far this year. While we expect to 
roll up a satisfactory volume by the end 
of the year, no prediction of it can be 
made at this time since our entire ef- 
fort right now is devoted toward in- 
creasing the efficiency of our service to 
the men in the field. 





66% INCREASE FOR MONTH 


President D. S. Dickenson of the Se- 
curity Mutual Life of Binghamton, com- 
menting on the record made by the 
company’s agency force in increasing the 
production for February by 66 per cent. 
over that for the corresponding month last 
year, says in the March issue of the 
“Roster,” the company publication: 

“Nothing during the past eleven years 
of my service as president of this company 
has pleased me so much as the splendid 
tribute you paid me in February. It is 
indeed a marvelous record—a gain of 66 
per cent. over February, 1925. The month 
just passed is the shortest and, without 
doubt, the hardest month of the year, and 
the result simply proves what can be ac- 
complished by a determined body of men. 
In my present state of mind I can only 
find words enough to say Thank You.” 





McDOUALL SPEAKS 
Tells University Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation About Trust Company-Life 
Insurance Relationship 

The University Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of New York held its March 
meeting at the McAlpin on Tuesday 
night, the principal speaker being Leslie 
G. McDouall of the Fidelity Union Trust 
Co. of Newark, who is doing such good 
work in acquainting the public, includ- 
ing insurance men, with the co- operation 
now existing between trust companies 
and the insurance companies. 

The association now has a_ brochure 
certifying membership, which can be ob- 
tained by all members in good standing. 
Joseph J. Keon is president. 





NEW MANAGERS EACH MONTH 





Pittsburgh Branch of Missouri State 
Life Has Different Men Act As 
Production Managers 
A unique scheme for promoting sales 
by his agency force has been worked 
out by Manager Horace H. Bell of the 
Pittsburgh Branch of the Missouri State 
Life. Two men are appointed to act as 
production managers each month, one 
as field representative and the other as 
local representative. The many good 
points of the plan are apparent. It is a 
distinct honor to the men chosen and 
gives each of them an opportunity to 
demonstrate his particular qualities of 
leadership in directing the month’s ef- 

forts at business getting. 

Thomas G. Petrini is field manager 
and Earl B. Hess is local manager for 
March. Following the recent visit of 
James L. Rainey, field supervisor, ace 
cident department, March has been made 
accident month in the Pittsburgh branch 
and Managers Petrini and Hess have 
set out to make it the biggest accident 
month Pittsburgh has ever had. 


DISTRICT MANAGERS MEET 

District managers for the North Caro- 
lina Mutual Life in Virginia held a two- 
day session of their group at Richmond 
last week. This is a negro company with 
home offices: at Durham, N. C. Reports 
showed that premium income for Vir- 
ginia during the past year was in excess 
of $215,000. More than $3,000,000 of or- 
dinary business for Virginia is on the 
books of the company, in addition to a 
weekly industrial debit of about $2,250. 


M. G. Bulkeley, Jr., of 
Aetna Life, Is Dead 


IN POOR HEALTH FOR SOME TIME 


Gassed in War and Had Brain Tumor 
Removed Last Summer; Held in 
Widespread Esteem 


Morgan G. Bulkeley, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Aetna Life In- 
surance Company, and major command- 
ing the 10lst Machine Gun Battalion 
during the World War, died in Hartford 
this wee«, the result of an illness follow- 
ing the development and removal of a 
brain tumor, the operation having been 
performed in a Boston hospital last sum- 
mer. He was the son of the late Senator 
Morgan G. Bulkeley, former president 
of the Aetna Life. 

Major Bulkeley was a graduate of 
Yale. He had served on the Mexican 
border r, and in 1918 was seriously gassed 
while in action in France. He leaves a 
wife and three children. He was a di- 
rector of the Hartford Steam Boiler, the 
Phoenix National Bank, Hartford City 
Gas & Light Co., Dime Savings Bank 
and the Hartford ’ Hospital. 

In politics he was actively identified 
with the Republican organization until 
1921, when he resigned the Republican 
town chairmanship in order to devote 
al] his time to private business. He had 
been a member of the Hartford City 
Common Council and of the Board of 
Finance. In every respect he was one 
of the finest characters in Hartford, hav- 
ing the respect of the entire community. 
His widespread activities in Hartford 
life caused genuine regret in many circles 
over his death. 


WANAMAKER'S ADVICE TO A 
MINISTER 


I was interested in a story about the 
late John Wanamaker told by Edward 
Gray, vice-president of The Prudential, 
the other night at the Newark Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association dinner. A min- 
ister of Mr. Wanamaker’s acquaintance 
was obliged to leave the pulpit because 
of a throat infection and came to the 
great merchant for advice. Mr. Wana- 
maker told him that the life insurance 
field was the place for him and the 
preacher accordingly made the step. The 
going was tough, however, in those days. 
For six months he prayed that he might 
get a policy from Mr. Wanamaker, but 
refrained from visiting him about it. 

Finally he could stand it no longer, 
seeing that prayer and no action would 
not land Mr. Wanamaker’s signature on 
the dotted line. He called on him and 
sold him a policy without difficulty. This 
minister, said Mr. Gray, personally paid 
John Wanamaker more than $600,000 in 
endowments during his life time, thus 
indicating to what proportions a small 
policy may grow if one will persistently 
stick to a client. 

















The Texas sales force 


crease of 47 % and 
business. 


Right now 


Agency and 
territory 


set 
614 Bete ll Building, 





Lincoln Life Building 





Off to a Flying Start 


is off to a flying start again this year, running well ahead 


of their 1925 mark for the first two months this year. Plenty of rain in Texas this 
Spring. Conditions in general are most promising for enlarged business. 

For three years the agency of the Lone Star State has led 

all other Lincoln National Life Agencies. In 1925 it showed an in- 


paid 


there 
excellent 
about Houston, 


opportunities 


in touch with O. D. 
San Antonio, Texas, 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 





for more than Nine Million Dollars of 


Supervisor for the Texas 
jor District Agencies for the 
Waco, Austin, Abilene and Lubbock. 


is a call for a 


Douglas, Texas State Manager, 608- 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 




















Pennsylvania 





Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





Provident agents in their approach have the 
advantage of the national advertising of the 
Company which is striking and original, 
and also of a Direct Mail Campaign. 


Founded 1865 
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Helps Policyholders 
To Ask Information 


QUESTIONS ON PRINTED FORM 


State Mutual Life Sends to All Policy- 
holders Prepared List of Queries 
for Insurance Advice 
The State Mutual Life recently sent 
to all its policyholders, together with a 
copy of the company’s annual report, a 
circular form to be filled in by the policy 
holder when requesting life insurance in- 
In the March issue of “Field 
publication, are 


formation, 
Service,” the company 
given a list of the questions contained in 
the circular, together with some of the 
suggested answers. They are: 

Question 1. What are the advan- 
tages of having my insurance estate dis- 
tributed by (1) a life insurance com- 
pany direct and (2) through a_ trust 
company 

The advantages of each form of trust 
are well known to our agents. After a 
description of the advantages of each 
form an effort may be made to ascertain 
insurance needs and provision made for 
these needs by a trust of one kind or 
the other. 

Question 2. How can my present life 
insurance be arranged to pay me an in 
come during my own old age? ; 

The change to the endowment form of 
policy, payable at age 65, suggests itself 
immediately. If the need of additional 
protection exists, it may be provided 
with the suggestion that when the in- 
surance need has decreased, say at age 
65, the cash value could be used to pur- 
chase an annuity or settled under one 
of the regular settlement options. 

Question 3. How should | proceed to 
have my life insurance reviewed for the 
changes necessary to make it fit my 
present needs and which, if not made, 
night defeat my purpose in taking the 
insurance ? 

\ request) for the insured’s policies 
might be made and one of the Com 
pany'’s “Life Insurance Record” books 
made up for the policyholder. 

Question 4. -low can | at this time 
protect my estate against depreciation, 
because of death, taxes or other ex- 
penses? 

A part of the present insurance may 
be used for this purpose. Suggest to 
the prospect that perhaps when he took 
out his insurance he did not have this 
factor in mind. Get him to fill out a 
copy of torm 335, “Clean-up budget—in- 
surance for yourself.” 

Question 5. What is the sure way to 
provide for the liquidation of a mort- 
wage? 

Question 6. How can | guarantee the 
funds for the education of my sons and 
daughters ? 

The answers to the 
above are obvious. 

Question 7. How can I avoid a loss to 
my family on acccunt of the existing 
loans on my life insurance? 

The company accepts partial payments 
of policy joans in amounts of $5.00 or 
over. A regular method of repayment, 
so much a month, can be suggested and 
term insurance proposed to cover the 
loan, to be later converted to provide for 
another insurance need. 

Question 8 How can I arrange my in- 
surance so that premiums fall due at 
convenient times ¢ 

This question should give no trouble. 
The thought of budgeting insurance pre- 
nuums can be used in suggesting addi- 
tional protection. 

Question 9 How should my insurance 
be payable to obtain all its advantages 
with regard to federal and state taxes? 

Inheritance tax—there is a general ex- 
emption of $100,000 under the new law 
and in addition to that all life insurance 
payable to designated beneficiaries is ex- 
empt if the total is not greater than $40,- 
000. Income tax—it appears, under the 
new law, though no treasury department 
regulations have been issued, that in- 
come from insurance settled under any 
instalment option except option C is ex- 


two questions 


enpt. Familiarize yourself with your 
own state laws regarding the taxability 
of insurance proceeds. 

Question 10. How can my _ business 
partner and I arrange to give the surviv- 
ing partner the first option to purchase 
the deceased's interest and provide the 
necessary finances? 

Question 11. How can a corporation 
sor partnership be protected in the event 
of the loss of an important executive or 
member ? 

The answer, 
obvious. 


3usiness Insurance, is 





SPONSORING ESSAY CONTEST 


Bankers Life of Des Moines Launches 
Countrywide Contest for School 
Children on Life Insurance 
Radio station WHO of the Bankers 
Life Company of Des Moines has 
launched a life insurance essay contest, 
open to grade school children of the 
thirty-four states, and the District of 
Columbia, in which the company writes 
life insurance. Essays are to be on the 
subject of “The Good That Life Insur- 
ance Does,” and are to be submitted to 
the Home Office of the Company not 
later than April 15, 1926. Essays are 
limited to two hundred words. The win- 
ning essays will be selected by a com- 
mittee of three, composed of Ray 
Yenter, Insurance Commissioner — of 
lowa; Lafayette Young, Sr., publisher of 
the Des Moines Daily Capital, and Har- 
vey Ingham, editor of the Des Moines 
Register. Three prizes will be awarded 
to the winners in each of the thirty- 
four states and the District of Columbia, 

as follows: $15, $10 and $5. 

The winning compositions in each 
state will be broadcast by WHO on the 
evening of April 30, 1926, at 7:30 p. m., 
central standard time. The names and 
addresses of the children entitled to hon- 
orable mention for writing the next best 
twenty-five essays entered will also be 
announced at the same time. 
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This Company issues all modern forms of 


are guaranteed 


BASIL S. WALSH. 





INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
policy 
birthday. 
INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from date of issue and 


are up-to-date in ony respect. 

ORDINARY POLICI contain valuable SPECIAL DISABILITY and TOTAL AND 

PERMANENT tags eevee CLAUSES and DOUBLE INDEMNITY FEATURES, and 
tate Endorsement. 


A HOME LIFE POLICY BRINGS 
PEACE OF MIND TO THE 
MAN WHO LOVES HIS FAMILY 


, President 
JOSEPH L. DURKIN, go! JOHN J. GALLAGH 
DR. E. BRYAN KYLE, Medical Director 


contracts from BIRTH to 6@ years next 


P. J. CUNNINGHAM, Vice-President 
ER, Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














Advocates Pension 
Plan for Librarians 


VARIOUS SCHEMES CONSIDERED 
Writer in Library Journal Says System 
Administered by Established In- 
surance Company Soundest 
In an informative and extended article 
on retirement pensions for the librarians 
of the country, Harold F. Brigham dis- 
cusses in the March 15th issue of the 
Library Journal various possible plans 
under which a retirement income scheme 
might be established, and in explaining 
three methods of administration says: 
“A retirement plan for librarians may 
be brought about in one of three ways: 
1. By the very problematical establish- 
ment of a national plan, specifically for 
librarians, and administered under 
authoritative library supervision, for 
example under the direction of the 
American Library Association. This is 
decidedly not recommended here. — 2. 
By bringing about the inclusion of li- 
brary employees under a municipal, 
state civil service, or other retirement 
plan already in force. 3. By the adop- 
tion of a retirement annuity plan of- 
fered by a thoroughly reliable insurance 
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Our 
Salary Savings Plan 


nables our agents to write groups of five 
or more for a minimum of $15,000 on the 
monthly payment plan. 


Several such groups have been sold re- 
All forms are issued on this plan, 
including 5-Year Term Automatic Whole 
Life, Midland Retirement Annuities at 60 or 
Guaranteed 
Protective Endowment. 

General Agency opportunities in [linois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, Maryland and New Jersey. 


Write now 


The 
MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Columbus, Ohio 


Income and 
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company, involving an individual con- 
tract for each member of the library 
staff eligible.” 


The Advantage 


° 

In considering each of these. possible 
schemes in greater detail, the writer 
dismisses the first as impracticable and 
economically uncertain; the second or 
government administered systems, he 
says, are almost without exception un- 
sound actuarially, and are to a greater 
or less extent the offspring, the passing 
love, or the innocent victim of politics; 


and with regard to adopting a_ plan 
through some insurance company ob- 
serves: 


“In the first place, it offers the only 
practicable possibility of a retirement 
plan for the innumerable libraries which 
are outside the pale of government ad- 
ministered retirement systems. It offers 
this same possibility to libraries sup- 
ported by public funds which have no 
immediate hope of retirement benefits 
from their local or state governments. 
The following are the solid advantages 
pffered by established “old-line”  in- 
surance companies as administrators of 
retirement plans: 


“ 


a. These companies assume the en- 
tire obligation of administration, in- 
cluding the high overhead cost which 
would soon embarrass a small, privately 
organized retirement system. 

“b. They give exclusive attention to 
the business in hand, whereas private 
and political institutions would gener- 
ally provide a supervisory board the 
members of which are invariably en- 
grossed in numerous other matters. 

“c. They have an established and far- 
reaching contact with the money market, 
guaranteeing the best and safest return 
from investments. 

“d. They are fully equipped to make 
periodic checks of basic tables and of 
accumulated funds connected with re- 
tirement plans to see that all is safe 
and sound, 

“The idea of a retirement plan of- 
ficially worked out for librarians but 
administered by an insurance company 
certainly should be examined and passed 
on. If there are twenty thousand libra- 
rians in this country and Canada, any 
insurance company would doubtless be 
very willing to draw up and issue a 
special librarians’ retirement plan.” 

Kxamining the provisions desirable in 
a pensions plan for librarians, the writer 
states that it should be actuarially sound 
to the fullest possible extent; its benefits 
and costs should be definite and calcul- 
able; its terms should be contractual 
and thus enforceable by law; it should 
be contributory, with costs shared be- 
tween employer and employee, and with 
the amounts each contributes prefer- 
ably stipulated as a percentage of pay- 
roll or of salary respectively. 


$1,000,000 GOAL FOR MARCH 
In honor of the fiftieth birthday on 
March 15 of Elbert Storer, agency man- 
ager in Indianapolis for the Bankers Life 
of Des Moines, the agency force has set 
a goal of one million dollars of new paid- 
for business during the month. ‘That 


figure has not been attained before in 
one month by the Indianapolis salesmen, 
but an ambitious effort is being made to 
realize the volume this month. 
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U.S. Life Issues New 
Disability Rates 


WILL PAY AGENTS COMMISSION 
Aim Is to Give Agents Incentive to 

Write Additional Volume of Disabil- 

ity Coverage and Death Benefits 

The United States Life has promul- 
gated new rates for disability benefits 
and will also pay commissions to agents 
on disability or accident premiums. The 
new rates in part follow: 


Age. Ord. Life. 20 Pay. 20 Yr. End. 
21 1.78 2.29 1.18 
25 1.98 2.42 1.28 
35 2.61 2.68 1.84 


In a circular to the field President Moir 
says: 

“The Disability Benefit has been 
granted in connection with life insur- 
ance, during the past five or ten years, 
along experimental lines and without 
any tested or scientifically approved 
basis. Some companies have had an un- 
fortunate experience, and have _ lost 
money through this benefit; others have 
had a successful experience. Our own 
experience has been fluctuating and un- 
certain, Dut our business in this direc- 
tion is not sufficiently large to obtain a 
good average if the feature be viewed as 
a thing apart, and independent of the 
life insurance contract. 

“Our Disability coverage is most com- 
plete and protects our policyholders to 
an unusual degree. If disability is tot al, 
and continuing so, it is presumed to be 
permanent aiter three months. This 
proviso prevents disputes and = disap- 
pointments, because it is often impossi- 
ble to tell whether a sufferer from such 
disasters as tuberculosis, or nervous 
breakdown, may be permanently or tem- 
porarily disabled. If our insured is to- 
tally disabled, benefits commence after 
three months. 

“Taking advantage of preliminary in- 
formation now available from a_ scien- 
tific committee which has been investi- 
gating the subject, we have decided to 
adopt a new schedule of rates for this 
Benefit effective after 31st instant. 

“Heretofore we have paid no commis- 
sions to agents on Disability or Accident 
premiums, but in future we propose to 
pay one-third of the first premium. The 
same commission rate (one-third) will 
be paid on the premium for the Accident- 
al Death Benefit without change in the 
rates for that Benefit. The premiums 
for ‘waiver only’ remain as before; no 
commission will be paid. 

“We believe thai by adopting the above 
course we are not only protecting the 
company, but also that we are giving 
the agents an incentive to write an addi- 
tional volume of Disability coverage and 
Accidental Death Benefit insurance, and 
promoting the general welfare of our 
agents.” 


PASS RUSSIAN RUBLE BILL 

The New York Assembly has passed 
and sent to the Senate the Dunmore bill 
amending the civil practice act so as to 
provide for a stay of proceedings in an 
action brought by a policyholder in the 
courts of New York State payable in 
Russian rubles, until thirty days after 
the Soviet Russian government is offi- 
cially recognized by the Federal govern- 
ment. 





H. H. GAFFNEY PROMOTED 


The Republic Insurance Company of 
Texas announces the appointment of H. 
H. Gaffney as resident secretary for the 
Pacific Coast, with headquarters at Los 
Angeles. Mr. Gaffney has been with the 
Republic as field representative for sev- 
eral years, and recently has been a home 
office secretary. 





ee LEAVES “J. OF C.” 

Edward Connelly, who has been cover- 
ing life insurance news for the “Journal 
of Commerce,” has resigned in order to 
join the staff ‘of the New York “Herald- 
Tribune,” where he will cover business 
news. 

















HALF - BILLION 





thirty-eight years of existence. 








—_ 


The WESTERN AND SOUTHERN’S 
DOLLAR YEAR 


The incentive of reaching the mark of HALF-A-BILLION of 
life insurance in force during 1926 has accelerated production by 
The Western and Southern field force to such a degree that the 
Company is now experiencing the most prosperous period in its 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


W. J. WILLIAMS, President 
HOME OFFICE: CINCINNATI, OHIO 























LIFE UNDERWRITERS’ PROGRAM 
Leon Gilbert Simon, Inheritance Tax 
Specialist, and Norman R. Hill to 
Be Speakers at Dinner April 13 
The next dinner-meeting of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of New York, 
tc be held Tuesday evening, April 13, at 
the Hotel Astor, will have as the princi- 
pal speakers Leon Gilbert Simon of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, a spe- 
cialist in inheritance tax insurance, and 
Norman R. Hill, Williamsport, Pa., one 
of the leading agents in the country of 
the Northwestern Mutual. A tribute to 
the late William G. Eisenhauer, popular 
song leader at these dinners, who died 
recently, will be delivered by President 
George A. Kederich of the Association. 
Mr. Simon is well known as a specialist 
in inheritance taxes and is the author of 
a book on “Inheritance Taxation.” He 
also conducts a course in the subject at 
the New York University. At the meet- 
ing of the Trust Company Division of 


the American Bankers’ Association in 
New York last month he presented a 
demonstration arid selling talk on life 
insurance for tax purposes. He is to re- 
peat this demonstration at the coming 
dinper of the Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion. He wrote during 1925 life insurance 
in excess of $2,000,000. Mr. Hill, a for- 
mer clergyman, entered the life insur- 
ance business in 1920, and during his first 
year his production totaled $539,000. 
Last year his record was $2,045,000. He 
is in demand as a speaker at life under- 
writers’ conventions and the meetings of 
the Northwestern Mutual representa- 
tives. His subject will be “Service Ver- 
sus Sales.” 


HEADS BALTIMORE AGENCY 


James F. Russell, Jr., has succeeded 
Charles R. Gantz as general agent in 
Baltimore for the State Mutual Life. 
He has had a long and varied experience 
in the life insurance business. 
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16% gain 
ADMITTED ASSETS 
LIABILITIES 


25% increase 


to men of the right 








Analyzing Success 


CROSS section of the 66th Annual Statement which 
shows, by growth, safety and low net cost, why the 
Guardian ranks as one of the strongest of the strong com- 


NEW BUSINESS, ABOUT 50% 
ee TrTe Tre $ 66,857,528.00 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, 
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SURPLUS & DIVIDEND FUND, 
13% of Liabilities ... 


1926 DIVIDENDS SET ASIDE, 


SCH C Ee CO 


CHCHHCESECECHCC ECHOES 


The Guardian is growing more rapidly than most old line 
companies, and in a way that offers unusual opportunities 
-alibre. 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-President 
THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Founded 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 
50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 


290,912,305.00 
51,866,771.92 


45,836,814.05 
6,029,957 .87 


1,983,000.00 


For information, write 

















Companies Confer 
on “Stagger Plan” 


SEE COMMISSIONER OF HEALTH 





To Change Working Hours So as to 
Lighten Traffic Conditions 
in New York 





Health Commissioner Louis I. Harris 
is holding conferences with groups of 
people in New York City controlling 
great interests relative to inaugurating 
in New York City what is called the 
“Stagger Plan” the purport of which is 
to lighten traffic during the rush hours 
by having these businesses change their 
office hours. 

New York transportation at the pres- 
ent time is inadequate to handle the 
crowds in rush hours as the present car- 
rying capacity of all traffic in Greater 
New York is 75,000 people for a fifteen- 
minute period. 

It is Commissioner Harris’ plan to 
start the crowd wotking from 7 o'clock 
in the morning on. 

On March 16 representatives of the 
following insurance companies met at 
the Health Commisisoner’s office and 
after he had explained the “Stagger 
Plan” they said they would consult 
among themselves and make a report to 
him. Following is a list of the compa- 
nies representatives of which attended 
the meeting: 

Columbia Insurance, Commercial Un- 
ion, Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Fidelity & Casualty, Fidelity & Deposit, 
Great American, Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity, Indemnity Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, Massachusetts 
Bonding & Indemnity, Merchants’ Fire, 
Mutual Life, National Surety, New York 
Indemnity, Preferred Accident, Royal, 
U. S. Casualty. 


NEW ENGLAND PLANS 
George W. Smith Outlines Company’s 
Underwriting Policy at Convention 
of General Agents Held in Boston 
At the meeting of the General Agents’ 
Association of the New England Mutual 
Life, held in Boston, Vice-President 
George W. Smith discussed important 
matters under consideration by the Home 

Office, in part described as follows: 

‘A form or forms of standard con- 
tri act between general agents and agents 
to assure uniform provisions. 

“2. Plans are being formulated for 
opening several new general agencies in 
1926. A policy of expansion is definitely 
fixed. Five new agencies were opened 
in 1925. New general agents must have 
large calibre and real possibilities, and 
new blood is necessary for our greatest 
efficiency. Changes in the present force 
may be brought about if general agents 
do not capitalize their opportunities. 

“3. The growing business makes neces- 
sary more frequent contact between the 
Home Office and the agencies, and it is 
probable that one or more Home Office 
supervisors will be appointed. 

“4. A plan will be adopted with regard 
to the treatment of the policies of those 
who remove from one general agency to 
another including joint notification of 
general agent and policyholder in the 
new locality. 

“5. As supplementing the work of the 
general agent, personal letters will be 
written from the Home Office to men of 
decided promise in the field. These let- 
ters will try to stimulate agents who 
have shown real ability to reach higher 


“6. A new company medal has been 
designed, at our request, by Tiffany, to 
reward men who pay for $750,000, but 
less than one million.” 


———» 


MISS SACHS BACK 
Miss Miriam Sachs, secretary of Will- 
iam Alexander of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, has returned to her 
desk after an illness with grippe. She 
is receiving condolences on the death of 
her mother, 
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Practical Suggestions to Helpthe Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


The experience of one 


Uses agent in making other 
a Fad people’s hobbies serve 
Book as a builder of good- 


will and business is told 
in “Metro-Surance,” published by the 
Metropolitan Casualty. The writer says: 

In talking with one of the best pro- 
ducers of business we know, we found 
that he kept on his desk what he calls 
his “Fad Book.” In this he Ksts the 
names of his policy holders and opposite 
each name he writes that man’s particu- 
lar hobby, or what the agent calls, his 
“Soft Spot.” He tells us that almost 
everybody he meets has some particular 
fad—golf, dogs, fishing, hunting, or one 
of fifty-seven other varieties of hobbies. 

in one way or another this agent has 
discovered each policy holder’s chief in- 
terest outside of his business. Three or 
four times a year he finds something of 
special interest in a magazine or news- 
paper which he thinks would appeal to 
the individual policy holder’s “spe- 
cialty”; he clips it out and sends it to 
him with a brief letter which suggests 
that “the enclosed may be of interest, 
etc.” 

He says one of the first things he does 
in calling on a new prospect or cus- 
tomer is to discover if possible that 
man’s particular fad. On returning to 
his office, he enters that man’s name an 
his Fad Book and then writes his hobby 
after it and never neglects afterwards 
to keep in touch with him on the subject. 

Says this agent, “Many of my policy 
holders and many of the prospects on 
whom I call are excedingly busy men 
who apparently never have time to dis- 
cuss anything except their own business. 
Yet once you get them started on the 
subject of golf, fishing, etc., they open 
right up; and it is then often difficult 
for me to break away. If I would let 
them, they would talk on their pet sub- 
ject for the rest of the day.” 

This Fad Book idea seems to be one 
which may easily be put to work in 
every agent’s interest. 

* * * 
Picking the right time 


Right to approach a prospect 
Time to to sell life insurance is 
Interview as important as scelect- 

ing the right sort of 
prospects, says the “Life Aetna-izer,” 


and suggests the following classifica- 
tions of prospect sources as of consider- 
able help in choosing the profitable time 
for the interview. 
Interview policyholders : 

When they approach change of age 

When they are promoted 

When they marry 

When they apply for loans 

When they mature endowments 





When they “take” deferred dividends 

When they buy property 

When they borrow large sums 

When they start in business 

When they reorganize their business 

When their business associates die 

When relatives die 

Leads when death claim is paid: 

Family 

Neighbors 

Distant relatives 

People in same line of business 

Executor of the estate 

Members of deceased’s 
clubs 

Business associates 

Leads from the newspapers: 

Men who start in business 

Men who sell their businesses 

Men whose businesses are reorganized 

Men who change positions 

People who win lawsuits 

People who inherit money 

People who move in 

Relatives named in death notices (Par- 
ticularly good in cases of sudden or 
accidental death) 

Marriage announcements 

Births 

Institutional 


church and 


activities — (Churches, 


schools, hospitals, ete., which may 
need, endowment plans) 
Corporation announcements 
Men who patent inventions 
Appointments to federal and_ local 


positions 

Executors of estates 

People who have narrow escapes in 
traffic accidents 

Contracting firms awarded large con- 
tracts 

Contributors to charities 

Real estate transfers 

Probate of wills 

Society items 

Men who receive unusually large fees 
at times (architects, lawyers, con- 
sulting engineers, etc.) 

Lists of directors in statements of 
banks and other corporations 


 * « 
After an analysis of 
Cause preventable lapses, the 
of Connecticut Mutual’s 
Lapses conservation department 


gives the 


following as 
the main reasons: 


(1) Financial difficulties. 

(2) Policyholder lacking in proper 
appreciation of life insurance. 

(3) Dissatisfaction with treatment: 
afforded by agent or Company. 

(4) Lack of confidence in agent or 
Company. 


(5) Lack of correct address of policy- 
holder. 








Industrial Life Insurance— 


Ordinary Life Policies— 


The Colonial Life Insurance Company of America 


Especially Attractive and Favorable to the Insured. 


orms of Life, Limited Payment and Endowment, containing attractive 
and novel features, with High Values at Low Cost. 





Give Agents Unusual Money-Making Opportunities 





Geo. T. Smith, Vice-President 
Chas. F. Nettleship, 2nd Vice-President 








Officers 
E. J. Heppenheimer, President 


Home Office—Jersey City, N. J. 


8. BE. Drown, Secretary 
EB. C. Wise, Treasurer 




















TALKS THEIR OWN LINGO 


William E. Gore, State Mutual Life 
Agent, Has Novel Method of Approach 
and Sales Talk 


Although cold canvass is generally re- 
garded as one of the hardest ways of 
selling life insurance, William E. Gore, 
of.C. W. Anderson & Son, general agents 
in New York City for the State Mutual 
Life, has developed that method into 
a very productive source of business 
through the use of a clever selling talk, 
with appropriate variations to fit par- 
ticular cases. His approach in a typical 
case, Mr. Gore explained, is something 
like this: 

He walks into a neighborhood dry 
goods and furnishing store, and asks if 
they sell umbrellas. The answer usually 
is yes. “I sell umbrellas, too,’ Mr. Gore 
says. “Do you guarantee yours?” The 
proprietor of course does, and recounts 
some of the good points of his mer- 
chandise. “The umbrellas I sell,” Mr. 
Gore answers, “are guaranteed never 
to rust, to rip, or to get lost. They are 
absolutely guaranteed to protect against 
the rainy days of life.” “What kind of 
umbrella is  that—life insurance?” 
“Yes.” Then begins the more direct in- 
surance talk, 





4 
HOEY, ELLISON & WENDT LEAD 


The paid-for production of the Equit- 
able Life of Iowa in February totalled 
$6,176,550. This is a gain of $1,215,520 
over February, 1925, a gain of more than 
46 per cent. Of the total paid for busi- 
ness during the month, $2,257,140, or 36.5 
per cent, was written on the lives of old 
policyholders. The Hoey, Ellison & 
Wendt Agency, of New York City, was 
the leading agency in the company in 
February, with $289,500 of paid-for busi- 
ness. Other leading agencies for the 
month were A. D. Wallis Agency, Phila- 
delphia; P. B. Rice Agency, Harrisburg; 
Faltysek & Lininger Agency, Chicago, 
and H. S. Stuphen Agency, Pittsburgh. 
The leading personal producers during 
February were R. J. Griffin, of the Fal- 
tysek & Liniger Agency, Chicago, and 
S. L. Rice, Jr., of the P. B. Rice Agency, 
at Harrisburg. 


SS 


PLAN JUDGE DAY DRIVE 


Equitable Society Managers in N. Y 
Expect 5 Completed Applications 
From Every Agent in Their Offices 


The Board of Managers of the Equit. 
able Life Assurance Society held a meet- 
ing last week to determine its plans for 
the Judge Day testimonial drive, an an- 
nual affair with the company which is 
always conducted during the first ten 
working days of April. It is participated 
in by all Equitable Society agents as a 
testimony of their loyalty and affection 
for President William A. Day. 

It was decided at the meeting that 
each agency in New York City territory 
would assume a quota equivalent to five 
completed and examined applications 
from every one of its agents. Last year 
throughout the United States 6,404 
agents produced 32,936 applications for 
a total of $132,000,000 of business. Of 
this amount 1,755 agents operating in the 
New York City territory produced 8,743 
applications. Last week’s meeting closed 
with a splendid address by Vice-presi- 
dent Frank H. Davis to whom the man- 
agers pledged their sincere co-operation 
during the drive. 





MUST INSURE OWN LIFE FIRST 

The Lincoln National Life will be will- 
ing to have an employer make deduc- 
tions from the payroll for policies to be 
written on the life of the wife or chil- 
dren of an employee under the salary 
savings system, says the “Emancipator,” 
the company publication; but in every 
case the employee must first take out 
some insurance on his life under salary 
savings if he is to have the advantage 
of insuring other members of his fam- 
ily under the same plan. 





Group Association 
(Continued from page 1) 


business to the policyholders. It is be- 
lieved that competition will require the 
Non-participating Companies in re-rating 
to keep their rates at practically the 
same level as the net cost in the partici- 
pating companies.” 
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understand and to construe. 


knowledge of experience. I 
Benefits—under new provisions. 


Company. 


Offices. 


the times. 


34 Nassau Street 








DISTINCTIVE PROGRESS 


“In great things, steady, consistent growth to meet the needs of the times, 
never slow, never hasty—always forward to accomplishment.” 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 


America’s Oldest Legal Reserve Life Insurance Company 


The record and progress of The Mutual Life have been distinctive, 
and the notable changes and developments now marking its history in 
meeting the requirements of increasing demand and a quickening 
growth are evolved from almost a century of experience and success. 

Policy contracts completely revised in 1925. New contracts attractive 
in appearance, phrased in every-day language “easy to read,” easy to 
They contain all the old provisions 
justified by experience and all the new warranted by science and by the 
Improved Disability and Double Indemnity 


Salary Deduction (allotment) Plan of insurance now written by the 


Children’s Insurance now written on standard forms, ages 10 to 15. 
An increased Dividend scale i:: 1926—the sixth consecutive increase. 
A majority of policy loans granted locally at Managing Agency 


The Company writes all standard forms of insurance. 
to men and women. Age limits, 10 to 70, inclusive. 


A Company conservative for entire safety, but forward-looking and - 
forward-moving in accord with the new spirit and new demand of 


Those who contemplate taking up field work are invited to apply to— 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


of New York 


Same terms 


New York City, New York 
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Says 20% Will Die 
Of Heart Maladies 


2,000,000 IN U. S. NOW AFFLICTED 





Dr. L. I. Dublin, Metropolitan Statis- 

tician, Urges More Cooperation Be- 

tween Insurance Companies 
Heart Clinics 


and 





Mortality gains made by life insurance 
companies through reduced death rates 
from tuberculosis, pneumonia, and other 
diseases that are coming under effective 
control are being offset to a consider- 
able extent by the larger numbers now 
succumbing to heart disease, cancer, or 
Bright’s disease, according to Dr. Louis 
I. Dublin, chief statistician of Metro- 
politan Life. The annual quota of 
deaths from heart disease in the United 
States is now close to 200,000, he says in 
a recent issue of the New York State 
Journal of Medicine. 

“If present conditions continue, one 
in every five of the population living at 
age of ten will eventually succumb to 
organic heart disease. It is also very 
likely that the pre-eminence of heart 
disease as a-cause of death will increase 
rather than decrease as time progresses. 
The gradual improvement in the death 
rate for such diseases as tuberculosis, 
pneumonia, and others that are coming 
under control, will transfer many addi- 
tional persons to the later ages in life 
when heart disease is likely to strike 
them down. Undcr conditions of twenty 
or thirty years ago, many of them would 
have died in early liie from the condi- 
tions referred to; today they survive to 
middle life only to become victims of 
heart disease, cancer, apoplexy, or 
Bright’s disease. This is an item which 
must not be lost sight of, especially in 
view of the fact that the medical pro- 
fession is not so well organized to con- 
trol heart disease as it has been for 
twenty years organized to combat tu- 
berculosis. It is for this reason that I 
consider heart disease the outstanding 
problem in contemporary preventive 
medicine.” 

Although heart disease is chiefly a 
condition of the older life periods, Dr. 
Dublin points out that it is by no means 
to be neglected as a cause of death in 
the early years. Of the nearly 20,000 
deaths from this cause among the Met- 
ropolitan’s industrial policyholders in 
1924, about 8 per cent were persons un- 
der the age of twenty-five, and 17 per 
cent under the age of forty. Up to 
the age of twenty-five, the death rate 
among white persons is nearly the same 
for both sexes, but from that period 
on the rate for men gets higher and the 
difference becomes wider with advancing 
age. Among colored people, the death 
rates from heart disease at every age 
are higher than for whites. 

More than 2,000,000 men, women, and 
children in the United States are now 
suffering from organic heart lesions, Dr. 
Dublin estimates, or about 2 per cent 
of the entire population. The average 
duration of a case of heart disease be- 
fore ending in death, he puts at about 
ten years. And from the experience 
of life insurance companies during past 
twenty-five years, it is his conclusion 
that the mortality rate among persons 
suffering from some form of heart mal- 
ady is about two and a half times as 
high as that which prevails among nor- 
mal persons accepted for standard in- 
surance. 

On the question of accepting persons 
with serious heart impairments as life 
insurance risks, it is Dr. Dublin’s opinion 
that the available company experiences 
are still insufficient for reliable conclu- 
sions as to the precise effect on long- 
evity. 

“It is quite possible,” he says, “that 
the new movement for the study of 
heart disease will provide the very in- 
formation which will make it possible 
for the companies to extend their op- 


erations to such cases and to offer in- 
surance to lives which are not now ac- 
cepted because of the dearth of in- 
formation on the after mortality of such 
risks. There are large opportunities for 
cooperation between heart clinics on the 
one hand, and the insurance companies 
on the other. I believe it would be a 
very profitable procedure for both 
groups to get closer together if for no 
more thar to explore the opportunities 
for further research.” 





RETURN TO NATIVE LAND 


The extent to which immigrants to the 
United States are returning to their 
native land is revealed in part by the 
statement of The Prudential, listing the 
number of death claims paid during 
1925 to beneficiaries of policyholders who 
died in foreign countries. As the com- 
pany operates only in the United States 
and Canada, all the cases were first 
written in this country. Of 247,733 death 
claims paid during the year for a total 
of $61,052,422, there were 558 on lives 
of persons who died abroad, involving 
the payment of $133,064. Italy had by 
far the largest number of death claims, 
with 128 for $20,578. Poland ranked sec- 
ond, with 84 for $16,050, and England 
and Ireland were almost even with 66 
for $11,196 and 65 for $13,025 respective- 
ly. There were 39 deaths in Germany, 
27 in Czecho-Slovakia and 21 in Scot- 
land. 





DINE NEW GENERAL AGENT 


Policyholders of the Provident Mu- 
tual Life, representing various profes- 
sional and business activities in Rich- 
mond, Va., attended a banquet at the 
Jefferson hotel in that city recently 
given in honor of Ernest H. Perkins, 
the new general agent of the company 
at Richmond. Several home office offi- 
cials were present, including Franklin 
C. Morse, manager of agencies, Walter 
D. Cross, assistant to the manager of 
agencies, and Dr. Herbert Old, assistant 
medical ‘director. Mr. Cross acted as 
toastmaster, and Mr. Morse made the 
principal talk of the evening, praising 
Mr. Perkins’ qualifications for his new 
position. Mr. Old outlined the activities 
of the health preservation bureau of the 
company and stressed the importance 
of frequent health examinations. 


MEETS OPPOSITION 

The Hewitt-Jenks bill amending the 
pension commissions law, in relation to 
making provision for the establishment 
and modification of local pension and 
retirement systems is receiving vigorous 
opposition from organized labor and the 
police and firemen’s lobby of New York 
City. This bill seeks to bring under 
general supervision of the commission 
all local pension and retirement systems. 
A total of twenty-seven organizations 
are listed as opposed to the bill. These 
include the City of New York, the City 
of Buffalo, the Civil Service Forum, 
Teachers’ Association, New, York City, 
State Federation of Labor and twenty- 
one firemen and police associations. 


OLDEST AGENT MATURES POLICY 


Arthur M. Dodge, believed to be the 
oldest licensed agent of the Equitable 
Life of Iowa, recently matured an en- 
dowment for $1,000, check for which was 
delivered to him on his eightieth birth- 
day a few weeks ago. He is second 
longest in the company’s service, hav- 
ing contracted, originally on September 
22, 1892, as a local agent at St. Ansgar, 
Iowa. The oldest agent in point of serv- 
ice with the company is G. W. Farley, 
of the Toledo agency, who entered the 
Equitable Life of Iowa one month be- 
fore Mr. Dodge’s appointment. 





A PITTSBURGH DEPOSIT 
The Sun Life of Canada has deposited 
in the Union Trust Co. of Pittsburgh 4 
trust fund of $4,000,000. 


IN MILLION DOLLAR CLASS 





Richard B. Hager in Life Insurance Less 
Than Year Making Great Record 
in Cincinnati 

Richard B. Hager of the Shuff 
agency of the Union Central Life in 
Cincinnati, is a newcomer in life insur- 
ance who is making an unusually prom- 
ising start. Not only has Hager’s pro- 
duction during the first weeks of this 
year placed him within the elite group 
of Union Central men who are writing 
at the rate of more than a million for 
1926, but in addition he has made a place 
for himself among the celebrities less 
than one year after entering the life in- 
surance business. It is a remarkable 
record. 

It was last March that Hager came to 
the Union Central, entering the field of 
life insurance for the first time. Prior 
to that he had been connected with the 
Goodrich Rubber Company for about ten 
years. He was branch manager for that 
company in Nashville. When Hager en- 
tered the life insurance business he had 
the ideal viewpoint for the man who is 
capable of writing big business. He 
concentrated on large cases and success- 
fully staved off discouragement while he 
waited for things to “break.” The result 
is that he is now beginning to reap al- 
most phenomenal results and with no 
more than a reasonable amount of effort 


should pass the million dollar mark in 
1926. 





The Great-West Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Canada is featuring an auto- 
matic savings plan. 





AIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha, Denver, Des Moines 
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ORDINARY LIFE MOST POPULAR 


Analysis of the new business written 
during 1925 by the Equitable Life of 
Iowa shows that the ordinary life plan 
was the most popular, with twenty-pay- 
ment life next most in demand, and term 
to age 65, and thirty-payment life fol- 
lowing in order. During 1925 the com- 
pany wrote $24,390,903 or 35.5 per cent. 
of the total of new business for the year 
on the ordinary life; $11,576,190 or 16.8 
per cent. was issued on the twenty-pay- 
ment life; $7,276,301 or 10.5 per cent. was 
issued on the term to age 65 plan; and 
$7,021,015 or 10.2 per cent. on the thirty- 
payment life. 








HOME LIFE 


Insurance Company 


of New York 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW, 
President 


The 66th Annual Report shows: 
Premiums received 
during the year 1925.. $8,563,525 
Payments to  Policy- 
holders and their Ben- 


eficiaries in Death 
Claims, Endowments, 
Dividends, etc......... 6,414,143 
Increase in Assets.... 3,174,334 


Insurance in Force...281,338,015 
Admitted Assets...... 54,631,552 


FOR AGENCY APPLY TO 
256 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 





























qj NEW POLICY 
Disability Benefits of $15.00 per $1,000.00 


Waiver of Premium 
BROADER DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE 


Loans at end of 2nd year 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. of New York 














Po xenes 


ONWARD MARCH—1925 


Total of Paid-for Business 


ooceeeee eee s $134,242,954 


157,045,211 





BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


G. S. NOLLEN, President 


DES MOINES, IOWA 











Celebrating 


75th ANNIVERSARY 


DIAMOND JUBILEE YEAR 
Seventy-five Years of Service to Policyholders 
New Added Features to Our Policy Contract 


Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 


Incorporated 1851 
PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


F. H. RHODES, President 
OPENING ALWAYS FOR RIGHT MAN 


New Policy Forms 
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lished every Friday by The Eastern Un- 
derwriter Company, a New York corpora- 





tion, office and place of business, 86 
Fulton Street, New York City. Clarence 
and Editor; W. L. 


Hadley, Secretary und Business Manager; 


Axman, President 
Edwin N. Eager, Associate Editor. The 
address of the officers is the office of this 
newspaper. Telephone number: Beek- 
man 2076. 

Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 
copies 25 cents. Canadian subscriptions 
$1.00 for postage should be added. Other 
countries outside of Canada $1.50 for 
postage should be added. 

Entered as second-class matter April 
1, 1907, at the Post Office of New York 


under the act of March 3, 1879. 








TRAFFIC SAFETY CONFER- 
ENCE IN WASHINGTON 


THE 


That the Second National Conference 
on Street and Highway Safety in session 
in Washington this week is of wide- 
spread interest to insurance men is illus 
trated by the attendance of quite a num- 
ber of insurance people; and also by the 
fact that they have accepted service on 
some of the committces. 

On the committee on causes of acci- 
dents are: A. W. 
manager of the National Bureau of Casu- 
alty & Surety Underwriters; David Van 
Schaack, Aetna Life; Lew R. Palmer of 


Whitney, associate 


the Equitable Life Assurance Society ; 
James L. Madden, manager of the insur- 
ance division of the Chamber of Com- 
S. A.: and Dr. S. 3S. 
Huebner, chief insurance instructor of 


merce of the U. 


the University of Pennsylvania. 

On the committee of enforcement is 
President F. Highlands Burns of the 
Maryland Casualty. 

On the committee on uniformity of 
Stell- 
wagen of the National Bureau of Casu- 
alty & Surety Underwriters and James 
S. Kemper of the Lumbermen’s Mutual 


laws and regulations are H. P. 


Casualty of Chicago. 

The big aim of the meeting is to stress 
the necessity for uniform laws and regu- 
lations, including model codes for vehi- 
cle registration, operator licensing and 
control of vehicle operation on high- 
It is also whipping into shape the 
enlisting of public opinion as to the 
cutting down street and 
highway accidents. 

Herbert 


ways. 
necessity of 


Hoover is chairman of this 
conference and it began its sessions with 
as much advance information as to what 
a conference should do as any meeting 
has had before it in some time. 

Secause of the importance of the dele- 
gates to the conference and the fine ad- 
vance work that was done by the com- 
mittees, the nation will listen to the de- 
liberations and undoubtedly it will go a 
long way in helping to solve the traffic 
problems which harass the nation. 





MEASURING FIRE LOSSES 

One of the most frequent complaints 
heard among fire insurance men is that 
losses are increasing every year despite 
all the constructive fire prevention work 
that is being carried on. In order that 
the picture may not create too depressing 
American insurance 
men one needs only to look at recent loss 
reports from England. 


a reaction among 
There also fire 
losses are mounting with fair rapidity, 
so that it cannot be said that the inabil- 
ity to check the fire waste, measured in 
dollars, is peculiarty an American trait. 

During February the total cost of all 
fires in Great Britain and Ireland was 
estimated at $4,100,000, compared with a 
corresponding loss of $3,030,000 in Janu- 
ary and $1,675,000 in 
year. 


February of last 
The total cost of all fires during 
February, 1924, was heavy, but at $3,750,- 
000 it was substantially below that for 
the last month. 

In the final analysis, it is not the fire 
waste in dollars that measures the extent 
of a country’s loss for any particular 
The natural growth of a nation’s 
wealth must be taken into consideration, 
and the relation of the fire losses to the 
total wealth is the only accurate means 


year. 


by which we can judge how great are 
the elements of carelessness and moral 
hazard. Great Britain’s wealth, like that 
of the United States, is steadily expand- 
ing and with that growth in the value 
of property there is bound to be a nor 
mal expansion of the total fire losses, in 
addition to losses from sources that are 
controllable. 


WHERE COTTON INSURANCE 
ENDS 

The Manchester Association of Im 

porters and 


monthly * 


their last 
Sulletin,” state that, following 
lengthy negotiations between the Man- 
chester Cotton Association and the un- 


Exporters, in 


derwriters unsatisfac- 


tory position of importers of cotton in 


concerning the 


relation to the shore cover against the 
risk of fire when the importer has also 
a floating fire policy, the marine and fire 
people greed upon 
clause, and 


the underquoted 
have been 
made for the same to be embodied in 
As a re- 
sult, in the event of a claim the im- 
porter is fully protected. 
reads as follows: 


arrangements 
the various tariffs concerned. 
The clause 


“Notwithstanding anything herein con- 
tained to the contrary, any liability un- 
der this policy in respect of any destruc- 
tion is insured by, or would, but for the 
existence of this, or any other policy, be 
insured by any marine policy or policies, 
shall not exceed the rateable proportion 
of the destruction or damage for which 
there would have been a liability under 
this policy had such marine policies been 
liable.” 

Previously the whether a 
merchant or spinner, although apparent- 
ly insured under both the marine and 
fire policies in the event of a loss by fire 
was not covered owing to a contracting- 
out clause which appeared in both poli- 
cies, and the loss was recoverable under 
neither. There are still difficulties in 
the way of applying any agreements to 
“undefined merchandise,” and the ques- 
tion is still under consideration between 
the fire and marine companies, accord- 
ing to the Manchester Guardian Com- 
mercial, 


importer, 


LS a, 

















The Human Side of Insurance | 
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GEO. R. KENDALL 

George R. and H. R. Kendall are 
members of an insurance family which 
has been coming into considerable prom- 
inence recently. George R. is president 
and H. R. is vice-president of the Wash- 
ington-Fidelity National Insurance Com 
pany, Chicago, a combination made in 
February of the United States National 
Life & Casualty, the Washington Life & 
Accident Insurance Co. and the Fidelity 
Life & Accident Insurance Co. Other 
members of the family are Curtis P. Ken- 
dall vice-president and Claude P. Ken- 
dall, treasurer. The merger brought un- 
der one management a $5,000,000 annual 
premium income. 

kk OF 

Gerald Henderson, son of Walter B. 
Henderson, senior partner of John C. 
Paige & Co., has been admitted to part- 
nership in the firm taking the place of 
his brother, G. Hayden Henderson, who 
died recently. Mr. Henderson obtained 
most of his insurance experience in New 


York where he was associated with 
Marsh & McLennan. 
x ok x 
H. S. Richardson of Philadelphia is 


one of New York Life’s “old guard,” 
having been a full time representative 
of the company for more than thirty- 
five years, during which he has won a 
host of friends in and out of the insur- 
ance business. His name is listed among 
the senior Nylics, the club of the com- 
pany’s larger producers. 

J 


Daniel Dody of the Louis Reichert 
Agency, of the Travelers, New York 
City, a member of the Quarter Million 
Dollar Club of that agency, is also an 
opera impresario. He put on one opera 
in the East Side which had a run of 
seven months, and another opera which 
he is producing opens tonight. 

x oe x 

R. Connew, foreign manager of the 
Royal Exchange Assurance, is visiting in 
New York and will take a trip through 
the country. 








HARRY R. 


KENDALL 


Alfred C. Sinn, special agent of the 
Union of Canton, headquarters at Hart- 
ford, Conn., has spent his entire busi- 
ness career in the insurance business. 
He began about ten years ago with the 
Hamilton Fire Insurance Company as 
an office boy, graduating into clerical 
positions. Later he went with the Great 
American as an examiner. For two years 
he has been special agent for the Union 
Insurance Society of Canton for New 
England. 

* * * 


Franklin H. Wentworth, secretary of 
the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, is one of the active leaders in the 
movement to educate the general public 
on the need and methods of reducing the 
national fire waste. For a number of 
years he served as assistant secretary 
of the Underwriters’ Laboratories of 
Chicago, devoting special attention to 
the removal of electrical hazards, which 
were so prevalent in the early develop- 
ment of the electrical industry. About 
fifteen years ago, Mr. Wentworth was 
selected for his present position as sec- 
retary of the National Fire Protection 
Association and has been the executive 
director of its activities ever since. 
Through the Association’s membership 
of some 130 national organizations and 
4,000 individuals, he is keeping in con- 
stant touch with the progress of fire 
protection in the fields of engineering, 
architecture and industry. When the 
Association organized its committee on 
public information, Mr. Wentworth was 
made its chairman and has ably carried 
on the work of broadcasting to the pub- 
lic through addresses, posters, educa- 
tional pamphlets, fire prevention days 
and other means the much needed lesson 
of fire prevention. 


‘< ok 


Clinton J. Ayres, Saranac Lake agent, 
was in New York this week on a project 
having to do with game refuges in the 
Adirondacks. 








New York Seeie Fund Geows 


Judging by the report of the New York 
State Insurance Fund made public this 
week, Charles G. Smith, manager, who 
was formerly with the New York Insur- 
ance Department, is making a good 
record. 

The admitted assets.of the State Fund 
at the end of 1925 were $10,629,265, as 
compared with $10,134,458 in 1924. The 
total income for the year on account of 
earned premiums and interest was #,- 


710,589, That was $627,000 in excess of 


the previous year. The number of em- 
ployers insured increased 1,647. The 
total number carried was more than 15,- 
000. The expense ratio was only 18%. 
Surplus to policyholders has grown to 
$2,125,600, an increase of almost $150,000. 
The Fund had $256,000 in the bank at the 


end of the year. The customary: divi- 


dent of 15% during 1926 was declared. 

The State Fund believes that at the 
end of the year 1926 it will be carried 
well beyond the $5,000,000 mark for 
premiums, 
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FIRE INSURANCE | 





Michigan Moves to 
Get Palmetto Taxes 


$11,000 CLAIMED TO BE OWED 





Chrysler Company Admits Entire Prem- 
ium Is Paid in Michigan to In- 
surance Company 
Having assured himself of the validity 
of his premises that the Chrysler Sales 
Corporation pays over direct to the 
Michigan agency of the Palmetto lump 
sum premiums covering the entire out- 
put of the Chrysler Motor Company of 
Detroit, Commissioner Leonhard  T. 
Hands early this week mapped out a 
program for collecting from the Pal- 
metto about $11,000 in Michigan premium 
taxes on 1925 business which he main- 
tains is still owing to the state as a re- 
sult of operation of the Chrysler-Pal- 

metto wholesale insurance plan. 

The Palmetto enclosed with its Michi- 
gan report a check, supposed to cover 
taxes, for the sum of $858.97. It was 
also stated in the report that automobile 
premiums collected in Michigan amount- 
ed to only $28,827, Commissioner Hands 
is of the opinion that the Palmetto 
merely allocated to Michigan premiums 
collected by the Chrysler agents as part 
of the purchase price of Chrysler cars 
sold in that state. Such a procedure, the 
commissioner holds, is obviously ignoring 
the fact which both the Chrysler and Pal- 
metto have previously insisted upon so 
strenuously, namely, that the insurance 
scheme of the two companies is a “Michi- 
gan contract” and that the premium on 
the entire output of Chrysler cars is paid 
in this state and subject to the Michigan 
premium tax. Mr. Hands verified his 
idea of the plan in a telephone conversa- 
tion late last week with Robert Sutton, 
insurance counsel of the Chrysler Sales 
Corporation, who admitted that the 
premium is paid in this state, is later 
added to the wholesale price of Chrysler 
cars and collected from the dealers and 
finally attached to the retail price and 
collected from the final purchaser. 


To Furnish Premium Data 


The department’s next step in the mat- 
ter, according to Horace B. Corell, dep- 
uty commissioner, who will handle the 
correspondence, will be to request the 
Chrysler Sales Corporation to furnish 
the department with a statement of the 
total premium paid to the Palmetto for 
fire and theft coverage on cars produced 
in 1925 after the plan was put into ef- 
fect. This information, if furnished 
without the necessity of sending a de- 
partment man to the Detroit office’ of 
the company, will then be submitted to 
the Palmetto by the department and cited 
as Michigan business on most of which 
the tax has not been paid. 

As the Palmetto report showed total 
premium collections on auto business 
amounting to $429,097, it is presumed that 
the Chrysler statement will show more 
than $400,000 paid to the South Carolina 
company as the Palmetto’s records for 
previous years indicate a very modest 
automobile business was written prev- 
ious to the acquisition of the Chrysler 
contract. Unless the unexpected oc- 
curs, the Palmetto will make arrange- 
ments for payment of the tax in full 
in Michigan, as any difficulty with the 
Michigan department would jeopardize 
the entire Chrysler-Palmetto scheme. 





PITTSBURGH BUILDING 


Work is to be started not later than 
May 1 on a new Insurance Exchange 
building at 233-239 Wood street, the 21- 
story structure and ground representing 
a total value of $1,760,000 when com- 
pleted. The enterprise will be financed 
by the issuance of first mortgage, 7 per 
cent. coupon gold bonds to the amount 
of $1,100,000, according to the Freehold 
Real Estate Co. broker in the deal. 


Dwelling Losses 
Grow in Numbers 


40% WITH ONE LARGE COMPANY 


Adjusters Put Blame Upon Use of Bi- 
tuminous Coal Which Clogs 
Up Pipes 

When the preferred classes go wrong 
there is apt to be gloom in fire insur- 
ance underwriting circles and that is just 
what is happening at the present time. 
It is the number of dwelling fires that 
are occurring which is disturbing the 
equanimity of the head offices. One of 
the leading underwriters of America, a 
man who for years has been able to pile 
up a neat underwriting profit on his 
countrywide business, told THe EAsTern 
UNDERWRITER this week that his dwelling 
losses have been running from 35 to 45% 
of the total losses. Another company 
called attention to a long succession this 
year of dwelling losses in the Eastern 
cities. 

Inquiry at lass departments develops 
that the condition is general and the 
blame is put on the long coal strike 
which made it necessary to burn substi- 
tutes for hard coal. Bituminous coal fires 
have clogged pipes and furnaces and fires 
have resulted. A plumber cleaning a fur- 
nace in the home of an executive told 
him that he expected to make a small 
fortune by fall cleaning up furnaces and 
pipes 

It is the general opinion that the fire 
companies are having a larger run of 
losses this year than for the same pe- 
riod of 1925 which was not a pleasant 
time for the loss departments. 


JOIN RAIN “ASSOCIATION 


Carolina and Semeitend Make Member- 
ship Reach Thirty; Association 
to Be in New Building 

The Carolina Insurance Company and 
the Homestead Insurance Company have 
joined the Rain Insurance Association, 
making the membership thirty. The 
Rain Insurance Association will be one 
of the tenants in the new building of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


NEW YORK LOSSES ID INCREASE 


Fire losses in New York City are 
again gaining serious proportions ac- 
cording to figures submitted last week 
at the March meeting of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters. Losses on 
fur risks during the first two months 
of 1926 were more than half of the total 
for all last year. On all classes there 
were 1,290 claims for the first two months 
of 1926, representing an increase of 
13% over the same period of last year 
and the incurred losses were $6,163,000, 
representing an increase of 19%, 


FOUR LEGISLATURES ADJOURN 

The legislative sessions of Mississippi, 
Virginia, South Carolina and Kentucky 
have adjourned. 














NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Newark, N. J. 


Incorporated 1811 


A Company with a continuous 
and unblemished record of over a 
Century in protecting the interests 
of policyholders and agents. 


Agents Wanted Where Not 
Represented 
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BANK AGENCY HEARING MAY 6 
Injunction Peaceedines Against Agents 
Postponed on Motion of the 
Defendants 


In the Superior Court of Union County 
at Monroe, N. C., this week the hearing 
on the petition of the Federal Insurance 
& Real Estate Company for an injunc- 
tion to restrain the North Carolina Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents from inter- 
fering with the insurance business of 
the plaintiff was postponed on motion of 
the defense until May 6. 

This case is attracting the widest at- 
tention throughout the country because 
it is the first time that a bank agency 
has gone into court to test the validity of 
the Milwaukee Resolution of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
and the bank agency principle of the As- 
sociation. The suit is brought under 
charges of violation of state statutes 
against monopolies and trusts, and viola- 
tion of the Sherman anti-trust law is 
also claimed. Companies in the agency 
seeking the injunction include the North 
River, Royal Exchange, Queen, World 
Fire & Marine and Employers Fire. 


JESSE B. GUILFORD AN AGENT 


Jesse B. Guilford, a member of the in- 
surance firm of Spiller, Guilford & Co., 
of Boston, is a golfer of national reputa- 
tion. This firm is a new organization 
which has recently been appointed sub- 
agent to R. S. Hoffman & Co., also of 
Boston. Mr. Spiller was formerly in the 
agency of Kane, Spiller & Col., specializ- 
ing in automobile insurance. The new 
firm writes for the Ohio Farmers. 


TO SAIL FOR EUROPE 
Alexander McIlwaine, Jr., United States 
manager of the London & Lancashire, 
will sail for Europe some time in April. 








Established 1879 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 





J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 


United States Fire Branch: 45 John Street, New York 


GEORGE Z. DAY, Ass’t General Agent 





ASSETS 

PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES 
NET SURPLUS 





U. S.—Statement December 31, 1925 


$7,400,761.92 
1,799,563.19 
763,725.88 
4,837,472.85 








$12,000,000 RIOT LINE 





Placed on One of the New Jersey Mills 
Figuring in Strike; Lots of This 
Business Being Placed 

The strike in the mills of New Jersey 
affecting the cities of Passaic, Lodi and 
Garfield has resulted in the placing of 
considerable riot and civil commotion in- 
surance along the “Street.” Five or six 
mills are affected by the strike, which 
has been exceedingly spectacular as the 
police charged the pickets and the crowd 
assembled as a result of the strike ac- 
tivities, at the start using fire hose and 
gas bombs. Strikers and newspaper re- 
porters and photographers were clubbed 
by the police with the result that the 
cameramen returned to the scene of the 
fray in armored cars. Later on the cars 
were attacked and reporters and camera- 
men again beaten. 

One of the riot and civil commotion 
lines is for $12,000,000 placed on Tuesday 
of this week on the United Piece Dye 
Works. The broker was S. Mosenthal 
& Sons. 


JOINS NATIONAL LIBERTY 


Randolph A. Eliassen will become spe- 
cial agent for the National Liberty for 
northern Ohio on April 15, with head- 
quarters at Cleveland, working under 
State Agent Edward A. Winter. Mr. 
Eliassen spent several years with the 
Western department of one of the 
large fire companies and was for a time 
in the employ of the National Inspection 
Company of Chicago. After several 
years of special agency work in Wis- 
consin, Illinois and Michigan, he became 
sprinkler inspector for the Ohio Inspec- 
tion Bureau. 





CREDIT RULE FOR BROKERS 


Due to the unsettled and unbusiness- 
like conditions that are said to be cur- 
rently prevalent among Los Angeles 
brokers, both board and non-board, who 
are doing business with casualty and 
surety offices, a movement was launched 
during last week to form a credit-rating 
bureau for the purpose of establishing a 
uniform credit rule for brokers, similar 
to that in operation by the Pacific Board. 
The movement has the solid endorse- 
nent of a coterie of Los Angeles casu- 
alty executives. 





MICHIGAN AGENTS’ MEETING 

If his present plans do not miscarry, 
Commissioner L. T. Hands will be an 
honored guest and speaker at all of the 
group meetings of the Michigan Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, which it is 
expected will be held during April. 
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Agents Killed Plan of 
‘Motor Club Insurance 
STATEMENT BY E. A. BEACH 


Association Used 
Influence in Local Automobile Clubs 
to Block Proposition 


Members of Agents’ 





Beach of the 
Association of Insur- 


President Eugene A. 
New York State 
ance Agents has sent out this bulletin 
about the frustrated at- 
tempt to have the New York State Auto- 
mobile 


to members 
Association go into the insur- 
ance business. 

“Our association has again proven its 
in halting the pernicious plan of 
certain interests of the New York State 
Automobile 


value 


Association. A majority of 
our members are also members of their 
local auto elubs. Almost before we were 
aware of their action, money had been 
taken from their funds for the organi- 
zation of mutual auto insurance com- 
panies without the knowledge or con- 
sent of its membership. 

“Furthermore, an attempt was being 
made to use the prestige and influence 
of the State Automobile Association for 
the establishment of these mutual com- 
panies—this action also without ap- 
proval of its members. 

“The statement of 
elected at Rochester convinces us that 
the State Automobile Association will 
no longer attempt to commercialize their 
association, but adhere to the purpose 
for which it was organized. 

“Following our recent experience as 
insurance men and _ interested in our 
automobile association, we urge our 
members to actively affiliate with their 
local and state club in order that these 
clubs may not in the future fall into 
the control of misguided men.” 


those recently 


FIGHTING AUTO CLUBS 





Still Find This 
Problem on Their Hands; Vigor- 
ous Action Urged 


Pennsylvania Agents 


agents are. still 
fighting automobile clubs which are aim- 
ing to engage in the insurance business. 
Many agents feel that these clubs are 
prompted to ally themseives with mutual 
insurance 


Pennsylvania local 


in order to offer a good in- 
ducement for holding or increasing their 
membership. “The Pennsylvanian,” the 
official publication of the Pennsylvania 
Agents, in its 
current issue speaks about the problem 


Asscciation of Insurance 


today in that state as follows, in part: 

“The activities of the State Kederation 
of Automobile Clubs in their continued 
attempt to persuade the local clubs to 
embark in the insurance business, is 
meeting with sufficient success to worry 
the local agents throughout the State. 
Enough has been printed and published 
upon this subject to make a lifetime’s 
reading, but very little has been done on 
the part of local agents’ organization to 
vigorously combat what is becoming a 
most serious business proposition. 

“lortunately, at the present time, some 
of the officers of the clubs in various 
cities throughout the State, are not 
agreeable to the mutual insurance plan, 
nor to any other form of inter-insurance, 
nor are they the least bit enthusiastic 
about their automobile club’s interfering 
with any other form of private enter- 
prise. However, those clubs in the larger 
cities do feel that some improvement in 
what they consider “service to the mem- 
bers” is absolutely essential if their par- 
ticular clubs are to grow and thrive. 

“In one instance a club lost several hun- 
dred members because a like organiza- 
tion in a nearby city offered automobile 
insurance opportunities.” 











O. J. PRIOR, President 





INCORPORATED 1868 


Che Standard Five Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


W. M. CROZER, Secretary 




















WARNING ON BENZINE 
New York Raed Says Special Safe- 
guards Should Accompany Use; 
Why Benzine is Dangerous 


The New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers, through the Bureau of Surveys, 
has sent out a warning on the dangers 
of benzine and other volatile inflamma- 
ble liquids. An explosion this month in 
New York City resulted in the death of 
a woman and the New York Board feels 
that many do not realize the great 
danger which accompanies the use of 
these liquids. Following are some of the 
characteristics of benzine and conditions 
which lead to an explosion: 

“At ordinary temperature benzine con- 
tinually gives off inflammable vapor. 
The vapor from one pint of benzine will 
make 200 cu. ft. of air explosive and a 
light at some distance from the material 
will ignite it through the medium of 
this vapor. Benzine vapor is heavier 
than air and settles in low places, espe- 
cially in the corners of rooms where air 
may not circulate. There may, there- 
fore, be nearly pure air 6 or 7 feet above 
the floor of a room, while for some dis- 
tance upward from the floor there may 
be a vapor mixture that will make pos- 
sible an explosion. An initial spark that 
might cause an explosion could be 
created from any of the following con- 
ditions : 

“An open light, even located at some 


distance from the point where benzine 
was being used. 

“Frictional or static electricity due to 
rubbing the material of the garment; 
this is especially true in garments manu- 
factured of wool and in whole or in part 
of silk. 

“A spark might be created by the 
striking of a nail in a shoe on the con- 
crete floor. 

“Striking a match. 

“Metal bale handle on pail striking 
against the pail, or the pail itself drop- 
ped or set with some force on the con- 
crete floor.” 


GETS PACIFIC STATES 

The New Hampshire Fire of Man- 
chester, N. H., has bought control of 
the Pacific States Fire of Portland, 
on a basis of $13 a share. A. 
H. Averill will remain president of the 
New directors include Phil 
Grossmayer of Portland, and R. W. 
McGrath of San Francisco, both insur- 
ance men, and W. P. Burpee, N. P. 
Hunt, G. A. Martin and F. W. Sargeant, 
executives of the New Hampshire. Mr. 
Sargeant, who is president of the New 
Hampshire, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Pacific. 


Oregon, 


Pacific. 
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Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. ami West. Mgr. 
A. H. Hasesinger, Secretary 
Wells T. Bassett, Secreta y 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 
of Newark, N. J. 


Organized 1855 
Statement January 1, 1925 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital .......$3,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities... 


Net Surplus... . 


8,536,871.80 
3,586,660.11 





Assets .......$15,123,531.91 


‘ Policyholders’ Surplus 
$6,586,660.11 





Neal Basse 
Johu Kay, Vice-Pres. and 
Waite Bliven, Pres. and West. Mgr. 


Vice- 
so” 
A. H. Hassinger, 


Welle T. Bassett, Secretar> 


GirardF.«M. 


INSURANCE CO. 
of Philadelphie 
Organised 1853 
Statement January 1, 19% 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital .......$1,000,000.60 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities. . 3,213,098.14 


Net Surplus.... 1,260,934.06 


Assets ........$5,474,032.20 
Policyholders’ Surplus 
$2,266,934.06 











Neal Sassett, President 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Troas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pree. and West. Mgr. 
Johu A. Snyder, 


MECHANICS 


INSURANCE CO. 
of Philadelphia 
Organised 1854 

Statement January 1, 19% 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital .......$ 600,000.00 

Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
all other liabilities 


Net Surplus. ... 


2,575,127.95 
1,000,362.98 





Assets ........$4,175,490.93 
Policyholders’ Surplus 
$1,600,362.98 














John Kay, Vice-Pres. and T: 
Waite Biiven, Vice-Pres. and ‘West. Mgr. 


Thos. A. Hath , Secretary 
A. H. Thecheane, Heesdiaay 
Secretary 


Wells T. Bassett, 


National 
Ben Franklin 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Pittshurgh, Pa. 
Organised 1866 
Statement January 1, 1925 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital .......$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities. . 


Net Surplus.... 


3,751,385.75 
501,427.56 
Assets ........$5,252,813.31 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$1,501,427.56 
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Jones & Whitlock 
Lose Accounting Suit 


NORTH AMERICA GETS ORDER 





Transactions Involve Inland Marine 
Losses of $4,409,000 Over Period 
of Fifteen Years 


————s. 


Jones & Whitlock, 90 Maiden Lane, 
one of the oldest inland marine agencies 
in New York City, and now writing for 
the Globe & Rutgers, Importers and Ex- 
porters, and the Insurance Company of 
the State of Pennsylvania, have been or- 
dered by the Appeliate Division of the 
New York Supreme Court to account to 
the Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica for transactions involving policies to- 
talling over $455,700,000 and losses paid 
amounting to $4,409,309. Daniel G. Whit- 
lock, Christian A. Siebold and James A. 
Whitlock are the members of Jones & 
Whitlock. , 

The decision of the Appellate Division 
was on an appeal from a judgment ot 
the Supreme Court dismissing the com- 
plaint of the North America. Jones & 
Whitlock were employed as general 
agents by the North America from 1904 
to 1919, at which time Jones & Whitlock 
discontinued accepting new business for 
the company. 

The bill of complaint makes allegations 
claiming that Jones & Whitlock had in 
their possession moneys due the North 
America. In answer, in addition to deni- 
als, Jones & Whitlock set up as a separ- 
ate defense the plea of a general release 
from the company. 


Said To Be No Further Appeal 


John B. Doyle and Harrison Clark, 
New York counsel for the North Amer- 
ica, with whom was associated Francis 
S. Laws of the Philadelphia law firm of 
Lewis, Adler and Laws general counsel 
for the North America, had received two 
adverse decisions in lower courts before 
winning from the Appellate Division. 

The chief objection to the suit was 
based on the ground that the agents 
were protected by a general release given 
by the insurance company. The decision 
by Justice Lydon in the lower court, 
which is reversed by the Appellate Divi- 
sion, held that the plaintiff had not made 
out a case. 

In the decision just rendered the court 
said in part: 

“Plaintiff’s business is that of insuring 
merchandise during transportation. The 
defendants were employed to write in- 
surance, receive premiums, adjust losses, 
salvage goods lost, and, generally, to 
transact the business of the plaintiff in 
this State. Defendants’ compensation 
was five per cent of the gross commis- 
sions, plus a commission of fifteen per 
cent of the net profits of the agency. 
The defendants made monthly reports in 
connection with the business transacted. 
Plaintiff claimed that these statements 
were false in certain particulars. Where- 
as on this record the evidence is such as 
to create issues of fact on many of the 
items, yet, in one instance certainly, and 
in two instances probably, there is no 
doubt but that the defendants were 
guilty of willful and deliberate fraud, 
which at all times was concealed from 
the plaintiff. 

“First, the plaintiff claimed that the de- 
fendants wrongfully appropriated 5% of 
recoveries made through legal proceed- 
ings by Levy & Becker, a firm of New 
York attorneys, for whose services the 
defendants charged the plaintiff a con- 
tingent fee of 2714% of recoveries, but 
secretly retained from such fees 5% of 
recoveries, the attorneys receiving the 
remaining 22'4%. According to the 





MORE THAN A CENTURY OF SERVICE 











The Era of Good Feeling 


The decade immediately fol- 
lowing the War of 1812 is 
known in American history 
as the Era of Good Feeling. 
And in the height of that era, 
the ATNA INSURANCE 
COMPANY was born. 


Now, at the moment of "the 
old /Etna’s" entrance into a 
Golden Age of fire insurance 
history,twelve thousand /Etna 
Agents have been given a 
significant glimpse of what 
the future holds in store . . . 
Strengthening the bond be- 
tween their AEtna and them- 
selves .. . and promising the 
py of an Insurance 
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a of Good Feeling. 
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plaintiff's testimony, by mutual agree- 
ment the defendants undertook to retain, 
on behalf of the plaintiff, attorneys in 
New York City to prosecute such claims 
as required legal action for their collec- 
tion, upon a contingent fee basis of 
27424% of the amounts recovered, to be 
paid to said attorneys. The defendants 
denied that this was the agreement, but 
claimed the agreement was that the de- 
fendants should establish a legal depart- 
ment for the purpose of obtaining recov- 
eries through legal proceedings, and that, 
as compensation for such services, the 
defendants were to receive 27144% of any 
amounts 1ecovered. 


Dispute Over Percentage 


“Whatever doubt might otherwise ex- 
ist as to the weight of the evidence upon 
this issue of fact clearly is resolved in 
favor of the plaintiff’s version by the fol- 
lowing facts concerning which there is 
no dispute: The defendants engaged as 
attorneys Messrs. Levy & Becker. Said 
attorneys brought an action against the 
Director General of Railroads on behalf 
of the Botany Worsted Mills, to which 
the defendants had paid a loss on behalf 
of the plaintiff of $14.796.67. A net re- 
covery of $12,966.10 was returned to the 
plaintiff, and the plaintiff requested a 
statement from the defendants of the 
charges against the recovery. In re- 
sponse the defendants forwarded an al- 
leged self-explanatory copy of a letter 
from Levy & Becker. The original of 
this letter contained the reasons for the 
settlement of the claim and rendered an 
account of the proceeds, concluding with 
a statement of the deductions for petty 
disbursements and the following: 

“Our fees-at the rate of 224% 
amounting to $2,913.14 remitting to you 
the net sum of $10,034.16. 

“The defendants forwarded to the 
plaintiff what purported to be a true 
copy of the aforesaid letter, and which 
was a true copy in all respects except 
that the two last lines were changed so 
as to read: 

““Our fees at the rate of 2714% 
amounting to $3,560.51 remitting to you 
the net sum of $9,386.79,’ 

“This letter cannot be regarded as any- 
thing less than a deliberate intentional 
falsification for the purpose of conceal- 
ing from the plaintiff the fact that de- 


fendants were receiving and retaining 5% 
of the amounts recovered over and above 
the cost of collecting the same. The 
explanation which defendants gave for 
this falsification of the letter of Levy & 
Becker was the testimony of the em- 
ploye who made the alteration and who 
for many years had been in full charge 
of insurance losses and recoveries from 
the defendants, as follows: 

“Now, rather than have an endless 
chain of correspondence, and obviating 
any further correspondence, I simply 
quoted the 274% rather than the 
2214%4%. If I had quoted 22%, the figures 
would not have jibed and there would 
have been considerable more correspond- 
ence.’ 

“In other words, the alleged explana- 
tion was no explanation at all. 

“The question also immediately pre- 
sents itself, why, if the agreement be- 
tween the parties was as the defendants 
claim, namely, that they were to receive an 
allowance of 2714% for the collections and 
make such arrangements as they saw fit 
to effect the collections, was there any 
need of explanation? Since it is ap- 
parent that there would have been no 
need for explanations if the plaintiff had 
no interest in which the defendants paid 
to counsel hired by them, the conclusion 
follows that the version of the plaintiff 
is the true version of the agrreement, and 
that the defendants were wrongfully ap- 
propriating 5% of recoveries by legal 
proceedings and deliberately concealing 
such fact from the plaintiff. 

“While the amount gained through 
this scheme in this particular instance 
was not more than approximately $600, 
yet it might amount to very much more 
when taken into consideration with the 
vast amount of business that was done 
under similar circumstances. This de- 
liberate scheme to obtain additional 
moneys by false representations lends 
color to the inferences which may be 
drawn from other portions of the evi- 
dence where other schemes were em- 
ployed to obtain moneys in other de- 
partments. 


Claim Collections 


“Secondly, the appellant charges that 
the defendants secretly and fraudulently 
retained 10% of sums claimed to have 
been collected through the Freight Claim 


Agency, but which in fact were returned 
to the defendants by the assured when 
no actual losses had been sustained by 
the assured, the defendants having will- 
fully or through their own negligence or 
oversight paid the claims to the assured 
and charged a commission on the 
amounts returned. 

“Thirdly, the appellant, the North 
America, also charges that the defend- 
ants also wrongfully retained 10% of 
salvage recoveries claimed to have bees 
collected through the defendants’ Freight 
Claim Agency, withholding knowledge 
from the plaintiff that this percentage 
was retained in cases where services of 
the Freight Claim Agency were unneces- 
sary and in fact not rendered. 

“When the defendant started the 
Freight Claim Agency as an adjunct of 
the work they were doing for the plain- 
tiff, the agreement ‘for their compensa- 
tion in this branch was originally that 
they should receive 10% of whatever 
salvages were collected, but that the total 
of the compensation to be received should 
not exceed $5,000 a year. Subsequently, 
on the plea of the defendants that with 
this limitation the Freight Claim Agency 
was being run at a loss, the plaintiff was 
induced to consent that defendants 
should receive 10% on all salvages col- 
lected, without a limitation as to max- 
imum compensation, and as a part of this 
agreement the plaintiff naturally stipu- 
lated: 

“We wish to point out in this connec- 
tion that we look to you to see that noth- 
ing is placed in the hands of the Mer- 
chants’ Freight Claim Agency which it 
is unnecessary for you to place there, 
and that losses, as far as possible, be set- 
tled on a partial loss basis, rather than 
by paying a total loss and subsequently 
recovering salvage.’ 


Letter in Support of Allegation 


“In support of the claim that the de- 
fendants adopted a scheme of charging 
10% on amounts collected on matters 
which were unnecessarily placed in the 
Merchants’ Freight Claim Agency, the ap- 
pellant introduced in evidence a letter 
from the defendants to the Freight Claim 
Agency reading as follows: 

“*From today on you will receive from 
time to time claims indexed from the 
Boston office, which you are requested to 
take no action upon unless instructed to 
do so by the writer. Simply make a 
record of same as is customary, placing 
in a separate file, and when we are ad- 
vised of recoveries by the assured, we 
will give you instructions for the closing, 
and credit your account with the cus- 
tomary fees. Please take due regard of 
this advice and act in accordance with 
instructions.’ 

“This letter was pasted in the cover of 
the Freight Claim Agency register, and 
one of the defendants, in an attempt to 
suppress it, had torn it from the Freight 
Claim Agency register before producing 
that book in court. The defendants 
claim that as the letter was written at a 
time when the Freight Claim Agency 
commissions were limited to $5,000 a 
year, the letter did not have any force, 
because they could not then retain more 
than the $5,000. In so urging, however, 
the defendants overlooked the fact that 
they might wish to be certain to have 
the commissions amount to at least that 
amount. A further answer is that when 
the limitation of compensation was re- 
moved there was no attempt to revoke 
this instruction. * * 

“The foregoing facts are amply suffi- 
cient to entitle the plaintiff to an inter- 
locutory judgment for an _  account- 
ma 9 

“The question finally to be considered, 
therefore, is the effect of the release 
given by the plaintiff to the defendants.” 
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CORPORATION 
OVER A HALF CENTURY IN THE UNITED STATES 





U. S. BRANCH 


84 William Street New York City 
John H. Packard, United States Manager 


Everett W. Nourse, Assistant Manager 


Upon every ‘milestone of LONDON ASSURANCE 
history covering more than two centuries has been 
stamped utmost fairness toward agent, policyholder and 


competitor. 


It believes in high ideals in business and has given this 
heritage to the MANHATTAN FIRE AND MARINE. 


An agent of the LONDON ASSURANCE or the 
MANHATTAN FIRE AND MARINE is to be con- 
gratulated because in the minds of those of good judgment 
in the insurance world, character and the LONDON AS- 
SURANCE are so closely identified as practically to be 


synonymous terms. 
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Why Not a Hartford Insurance Club? 


Events in Hartford during the past 
few months have caused a renewal of 
agitation in that city for an insurance 
luncheon club so that the spirit of fra- 
ternity will-manifest itself in a more de- 
cided manner and that there may be 
closer communion of insurance men of 
various types, including opportunities for 
closer acquaintance between younger 
and older executives. 

Despite the very large insurance popu- 
lation of Hartford, including some of the 
most prominent insurance men .in the 
United States, as a general proposition 
insurance men there do not know each 
other. That. is, each insurance man 
knows a small number of other insurance 
men, but it is surprising the limited ac- 
quaintanceship insurance people have 
with companies other than their own. 
Many of the insurance units are very 
large and lots of the insurance men in 
Hartford mingle almost exclusively with 
members of their own organizations. 

This social segregation is partly re- 
sponsible for the flood of rumors which 
has engulfed Hartford about insurance 
affairs, which is well expressed by the 
president of one company, who said last 
week: “Hartford is simply full of news, 
101% of which is fake.” 

A correspondent of Tur Eastern 
UNDERWRITER this week asked a number 
of the most important men in Hartford 
insurance circles whether or not they are 
sympathetic with an insurance luncheon 
club idea. Following are opinions on the 
subject of seven of these executives, each 
one of whom has a name known nation- 
wide in insurance, and they represent 
the three main divisions of the business— 
fire, life and casualty. 


No. 1 


I believe there has never been an in- 
surance club in Hartford, certainly there 
has never been one since I have lived 
here. There is no lunch club, such as, 
for example, the Drug and Chemical 
Club in New York where insurance men 
may meet almost daily. 

I think such a club as you 
would be a very good idea. 


No. 2 


I have often wondered why an insur- 

ance che for Hartford was not agitated 
further. I think on one or two occasions 
certain gestures have been made along 
this line, though nothing has ever come 
of them. 
_ The Life Agency officers have been 
m the habit of meeting once a month 
at the Hartford Club for a luncheon and 
some interest and friendships have been 
engaged through this medium.  Person- 
ally, I think at would be a good thing 
to agitate and develop. This is a home 
town where some people grasp the oppor- 
lunity of going home to luncheon, though 
these are very few in number. Again, 
a great many men have their affiliations 
and associations clvwalls set and luncheon 
with their friends at the Hartford Club 
and the University Club. Even at that 
however, it seems to me interest might 
be vroused, 


propose 


No. 3 

There is always merit in any act that 
would tend to  harmomze insurance 
thought; therefore, why not an insurance 
club? 
_ However, the local situation here ts, 
m my opinion, very complex, so much 
so that I scarcely think an imsurance 
club, such as you evidently have in mind, 
would be possible. 


No. 4 


It rather seems to me that it is indeed 
unfortunate that a city whose interests 
are so much centered upon one particular 
line of business, does not have an organ- 
ization whereby the men interested in 
that line of endeavor may be brought 
together through club life. 

No. 5 

An insurance club in Hartford would 
be a desirable adjunct to the social and 
business life of the city. 

I should think it would be a good thing 
to have and might result in a closer con- 


tact between the various executives here. 

One of the main advantages is that 
quite a number of companies have their 
own private dining rooms, particularly 
the Hartford, Actna (Fire) and the Trav- 
elers, and it is difficult to interest people 
im an evening meeting on insurance mat- 
ters. 

The Hartford Club probably has more 
insurance men at lunch time than any 
other place, although some companies 
have private dining rooms at hotels, par- 
ticularly the National. 

From my short acquaintance in Hart- 
ford I am struck with the prevailing ien- 
dency of executives of one company fiock- 
ing together and not associating with the 
executives of other companies. There 
ure, of course, exceptions to this, but the 
custom prevails. 

I‘rankly, I think it would take a very 
attractive prospectus to create much en- 
thusiasm on such a move in Hartford, 
although, personally. I would like tov see 
something done in this direction. 


No. 6 


There is no doubt at all in my mind 
that an insurance club in Hartford would 
be a splendid thing for the insurance 
business and for the different companies, 
because the insurance officials of the 
individual companies here do not know 
the officials of the other Hartford com- 
panies as well as they know the officials 
in companies located away from Hart- 
ford. 

The Hartford Club has, of course, al- 
ways been more or less of a club com- 
posed of insurance men, but even when 
they go to the Hartford Club the differ- 
ent company men do not mix among one 
another to any considerable extent. 

A good many of the officials of the 
various msurance companies located in 
Hartford also belong to the Hartford 
Golf Club, but at the golf club they get 


up twosomes and foursomes from among 
their own company men; as for example, 
you find an Aetna (Fire) foursome on 
the links, a Travelers’ foursome or two, 
and you'll also find the Aetna (Life) men 
playing together. 


The failure to get together on the part 
of the officials of the various insurance 
companies of Hartford is not due in any 
sense to any spirit of jealousy or an un- 
willingness to meet and know the other 
chap. It is simply that in a city the size 
of Hartford the officials of the various 
insurance companies spend their time 
soctally as well as during business hours 
with their fellow of fic tals and it would 
be found that the wives of the company 
officials socially meet and get together 
more often than would be so in a bigger 
city. 

I think that the failure of the company 
officials of the various Hartford com- 
panies to mix to a greater degree rests 
largely with the chief executives of the 
various companies. I think that none of 
them appreciate that if their junior offi- 
cials got to know well the junior o/fi- 
cials of other companies, there would be 
established a confidence in one anoiher 
which would lead to a better knowledge 
of the other chap’s problems, which would 


give all of those officials a better oppor- 


tunity to solve their own problems and 
would obviously lead to a general better- 
ment in the business. 

I think that the official of the aver- 
age Hartford company is very proud of 
the record, the reputation, and the stand- 
ing of the other THartford companies. 
Many of these officials are not New 
Englanders by birth or by traditic n. A 
considerable number of them have come 
from outside points, but when the y get 
to Hartford they find that each company 
is pretty well: sufficient unto itself from 
a business and a social standpoint and 
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they don’t attempt to change a situation 
which has existed for many years. 

An insurance club in Hartford would 
be a good thing for the company offi- 
ctals, for the companies, and for the busi- 
ness as a whole, provided that the insur- 
ance men would use a club of that kind 
as a luncheon club. I say this because 
Hartford is not a club town in the sense 
that other cities are. The Hartford Club, 
the leading organization of its kind here, 
is primarily a luncheon club. There is 
comparatively little activity there after 
business hours, except on the part of a 
small coterie of men who are found in 
every commumty. The average member 
of the Hartford Club doesn’t spend much 
time at his club. 

I doubt that it would be possible to 
establish in Hartford a worthwhile insur- 
ance club. I think that a considerable 
membership in such a club might be se- 
cured, but I do not believe the insurance 
men would spend much time at such a 
club and in such a case, the fact that 
there was a club would be of little value. 

My own judgment is that the insur- 
ance company officials in Hartford could 
be brought together to a greater degree 
through inducing those who do not now 
belong to the Hartford Club to join that 
club and I think that an article in your 
paper pointing out the advantages that 
would accrue to the individuals them- 
selves, to the various companies, and to 
the business as a whole through getting 
to know one another better could not fail 
to have a good effect. 

‘rom time to time there has been more 
or less discussion on this matter here at 
Hartford, but nothing has resulted from 
it. 

I believe that I have personally mixed 
as much with the officials of other com- 
panies as has any other insurance official 
it Hartford and I am frank to say that 
there are dozens of company officials 
here in Hartford whom 1 do not know. 
There are dozens of other company offi- 
cials with whom I have simply a passing 
acquaintance. There are a fair number 
whom I know well, who have confidence 
in me and in whom I have confidence, 
and whose friendship I abereciate and 
highly prize. 

We are not suspicious of one another 
here in Hartford. We simply are so 
busy looking after our own company's 
business that we don’t get much of a 
chance to find out anything about the 
other man’s business, but we'd be better 
insurance men for our companies as well 
as for ourselves if we knew the other man 
better and if he knew us better. 

No. 7 


I do not believe there is a chance on 
earth of putting over an insurance social 
club in Hartford. At the present time 
I think we are oversold on clubs. You 
know we have the University Club, the 
Hartford Club, ihe City Cith, and at 
least three golf clubs, where we see msur- 
ance men more or less. 

I have an idea that it will take some- 
thing more than a club to get the in- 
surance men of Hartford together. We 
seem to flock by ourselves and I doubt 


very much if a custom of many years’ 
standing could be changed in the respect 


you menlion. 

Am sorry such is the case, but it cer- 
tainly is, and I don’t know what to do 
‘n bring about a — 


MEMORIAL ‘LIBRARY 

At the recent convention of the Ohio 
Farmers, the John M. Crooks Memorial 
Insurance Library at Marietta College, 
Ohio, was established by definite action 
taken by agents and officials of the com- 
pany. The late Mr. Crooks, who was 
vice-president of the Ohio Farmers, was 
an alumnus of Marietta. 





MOWRIS GETS SAFEGUARD 

Charles R. Mowris has been appointed 
agent for Rochester for the Safeguard 
of New York. He now represents the 
Safeguard, Glens Falls and London & 
Lancashire Indemnity. 
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Prominent. Counsel In 
Arson Charge Case 


FOLLOWS TRUNK FACTORY FIRE 


Former Chalvmen of Democratic Na- 
tional Committee and Former Mayor 
of Bridgeport in Case 
Fire insurance company executives 
are taking a great deal of interest in the 
Xcluso Auto Trunk & Specialty Cor- 
poration arson case now being re-tried 
in the Criminal Superior Court at 
Bridgeport, Conn., before Justice John 
W. Banks. The defendant in the action 
is Charles Frost, of Larchmont, N. Y., 
who is treasurer of the trunk company 
upon whose property, located at Bethel, 
near Danbury, there was insurance at 
risk of $115,000. Frost, arrested on 
charges growing out of the fire, is out 
on $50,000 bail. The fire occurred on 

April 2, 1925, about 7 P. M. 

The chief counsel for the defendant 
is Homer S. Cummings, former Connec- 
ticut State’s Attorney and former chair- 
man of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. Clifton B. Wilson, former mayor 
of Bridgeport, is also acting for the 
defendant. 

Allegations Against Gang 

The case is also interesting by reason 
of the fact that the prosecution has 
charged that New York gangsters, in- 
cluding members of the “Kid” Dropper 
outfit, had a hand in the burning of the 
trunk factory. 

An unusual feature of the present 
trial is the action of the prisoner in 
electing to be tried by a judge and not 
by a jury. In the first trial, which took 
place in December last, the jury failed 
to reach a verdict. 

Since that time Cohen has been ap- 
prehended and is expected to be of 
material assistance to the State, which 
is represented by State’s Attorney Wil- 
liam H. Comely, Jr. 

The insurance on _ the building 
amounted to $40,000 and was written in 
$5,000 lots by the Globe & Rutgers, 
Automobile Fire & Marine Under- 
writers, Insurance Company of North 
America, Fireman’s Fund Underwriters, 
Queen Insurance Company, Security In- 
surance Co. and the Union of Canton, 
the last named having issued two policies 
of $5,000 each. 

On the contents, the companies and 
amounts at risk were as follows: 





Globe & Rutgers........ $35,000 
Home Fire & Marine.... 10,000 
Union of Canton........ 10,000 
PURER 5s occ ecsacescsne 5,000 
Imperial Association..... 10,000 
Sun of England.......... 5,000 

PRL inc hreckadasoree $75,000 





SUN PROMOTIONS IN WEST 
E. C. Smith has been made senior as- 
sistant manager of the Western depart- 


ment of the Sun and Patriot at Chi- 
cago, succeeding the late Joseph C. 
Wharton. This promotion and others 


were announced last week by Manager 
John F. Stafford. John A. Benz is ad- 
vanced to the position of junior assist- 
ant and Charles W. Ohlsen is promoted 
to agency superintendent. John Chick- 
ering is advanced to take charge of the 
Illinois work, succeeding Mr. Ohlsen. 


A. F. MILLER DEAD 


Special Agent A. F. Miller of the In- 
surance Company of the State of Penn- 
sylvania died last week at Belleville, Ill, 
at the advanced age of eighty-two years. 
However, he had been actively supervis- 
ing the work of the company in southern 
Illinois until about a year ago. He had 
been with the company for over forty 
years. 





MRS. R. L. DONNELLY DIES 


Mrs. Regina L. Donnelly, wife of 
William J. Donnelly of Maury, Donnelly, 
Williams & Parr, of Baltimore, Md., 
died Saturday evening after a brief ill- 
ness. 


Agents Plan to Say 
It With Premiums 


TO REWARD LOYAL COMPANIES 


Spencer Welton, A. G. Chapman, W. E. 
«Harrington and Others Talk at 
Closing Session of Meeting 





The National Association of Insurance 
Agents wound up its mid-year confer- 
ence last Thursday in Cincinnati with 
several talks from well-known company 
executives and agents and with addi- 
tional committee reports. Spencer Wel- 
ton, vice-president of the Fidelity & De- 
posit, and one of the best known com- 
pany men in agency circles, made some 
remarks on agency-company relations. 
On the subject of bank agencies he said 
he had instructed his agency supervisors 
that he wanted no bank agencies. 

Mr. Welton expressed admiration for 
Thomas C. Moffatt’s report on wholesale 
insurance. “If anyone,” he said, “after 
hearing that talk still questions the 
American Agency System he is lacking 
in intelligence, because men who give 
time and thought and can put into words 


what ‘Tom’ Moffatt did, and can do these 
things for a cause, the cause must en- 
dure.” 

W. E. Harrington of Atlanta, Ga., 


spoke on improving office efficiency and 
decreasing operating costs. He believed 
that a thorough survey of agency oper- 
ation, including the cost of doing busi- 
ness, methods of handling salesmen, ad- 
vertising, underwriting and other sub- 
jects should be undertaken by the Na- 
tional Association. In Atlanta agents had 
presented to the insurance department 
cost figures used to justify agency ex- 
penses and revenues. Mr. Harrington 
suggested the appointment of a commit- 
tee on business methods to give thought 
and study to the problem. 

The result of such a survey would be 


a standard accounting system, the im- 
provement of present methods in adver- 
tising, good sales plans, and other better- 
ments. 

Auto Club Competition 


On the subject of automobile club com- 
petition J. A. Giberson of Alton, III, sug- 
gested that National Association mem- 
bers combat this danger by getting busy 
with the clubs in their own home dis- 
tricts and there defend stock insurance 
and oppose the entrance of clubs into the 
insurance business. 

R. P. DeVan, chairman of the griev- 
ance committee, reported that he had 
received only one letter of complaint. 
This good condition he attributed either 
to efforts nade locally to solve problems 
or by the state associations before appeal 
was made to the National Association. 

William B. Calhoun, Milwaukee, Wis., 
chairman of the fire prevention commit- 
tee, reported on the good progress made 
during the last six months. 

When the entire country is on a sole 
agency basis many of the present prob- 
lems of fire insurance agents will be 
solved was the opinion expressed by Past 
President Frank R. Bell of Charleston, 


A. G. Chapman of Louisville, Ky., char- 
acterized the report of Mr. Moffatt as 
inspirational, constructive, and strong 
evidence of the ability of the National 
Association to give valuable aid on na- 
tional problems. 

A. B. White, Jr., of West Virginia, 
winner of the Woodworth Memorial, 
said he had attended many meetings and 
heard companies’ names mentioned and 
criticized but rarely had heard the 
praises of loyal companies shouted. 

“Why not mention,” Mr. White asked, 
“the Springfield, Boston, Uncle Edson 
and Spencer Welton? In other words, I 
think the Milwaukee Resolution was af- 
firmative and not negative. I believe 
that the only way we can get the com- 
panies to cooperate with us is to say it 
with premiums and not just resolute and 
feed these outlaws, as some of our mem- 
bers do. Let’s say it with premiums.” 
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Editorial 


March and April are windstorm months. 
As usual, there will probably be at least 
one bad storm in a locality which has 
not been considered in the tornado belt. 

The Ohio Farmers Insurance Co. takes 
this opportunity of urging insurance 
agents everywhere to write windstorm 
insurance before the losses come. By 
doing so, they may earn their patrons’ 
everlasting gratitude, instead of that un- 
reasoning resentment which so often 
follows a loss without proper insurance. 

As usual, the Ohio Farmers has some 
illustrated advertising folders in colors 
which are free to Ohio Farmers agents. 
They will help to bring home to your 
prospects the need for protection against 
the storms that are to come. 





The Junior BROADCASTER, as has been 
explained before, is simply a very much 
smaller edition of this Company's regular 
monthly publication, THE BROADCASTER. 
In the March issue, there is a report of 
the visit of Harry K. Rogers, the Fire 
Clown, to Le Roy. 





Mr. Rogers came here under the aus- 
pices of the Ohio Farmers Study Club, 
an organization of employees, and he 
brought home the value of fire preven- 
tion to the children of the county. They 
will long remember “Smoky” and what 
he taught them. 





Fortunately, the Ohio Farmers has no 
very important problems concerning the 
writing of automobile insurance to solve 
just now. The business is coming in nice- 
ly, it is fairly profitable, and agents seem 
to be greatly pleased with the way this 
Company handles the business. 





“An application of the principles of 
the Golden Rule, as between companies, 
agents, and the public, will do much to 
provide the type of service that each 
party has the right to expect from the 
other,” according to James L. Case, Ohio 
Farmers agent at Norwich, Conn., in a 
prize winning essay submitted to the 
Standard of Boston. 

The Ohio Farmers endeavors constant- 


ly to apply the principles of the Golden 
Rule. 











FIRST AUTO NUMBER 


The first of the automobile numbers is 
that of the American Insurance Co., 
which devotes the current issue of 
“American Service” to that subject. A 
number of interesting signed articles are 
run and the issue is of value and interest 
to a large number of local insurance 
agents. 





KENDRICK A VISITOR 
Former President Kendrick of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners was in New York last week. It 
is not known here what his future plans 
are. 





RESIGNS STATE AGENCY 


The Globe & Rutgers has withdrawn 
from the state agency of Clarence L, 
Stockdell, of Roanoke, Va. The Stock- 
dell office will continue to represent the 
Insurance Company of the State of Penn- 
sylvania and the American Equitable. 





RESIGN GRANITE STATE 
Mills & Honness have resigned the 
New York City representation of the 
Granite State as of April 30. The agency 
has handled the company’s business for 
several years in this territory. 





SECURITY CLUB ELECTS 


General Agent J. D. Erskine of the 
Northern Assurance spoke on agency 
laws before the annual meeting last week 
in New Haven of the Security Insurance 
Club of the Security Insurance Company. 
Harry W. Confrancesco was elected 
president of the club; Osborn E. Horton, 
vice-president; John D. Kennedy, sec- 
retary-treasurer; E. P. Stover and W. 
D. Thompson, executive committee. 


Hartford Publicity 
(Continued from page 1) 


papers to write about. Then came the 
flock of news stories beginning with the 
Automobile Insurance Co.’s reinsurance 
of part of its liability by the America 
Fore; and various follow-up news stories, 
some of them based on the decline of 
Hartford insurance stocks. 


* * * 





Somewhat Peeved at Investment Houses 


There is quite a lot of feeling in the 
executive offices of insurance companies 
against the stock investment houses of 
Hartford on the theory that they have 
been playing up insurance stocks too 
much. Scmetimes there has been as 
much as two or three pages of advertis- 
ing in the Hartford daily papers by 
brokerage concerns featuring insurance 
stocks. 

In the “Hartford Courant” of last Sun- 
day a decided change was noticed as in 
a couple of pages of advertising only 
four of the brokerage concerns men- 
tioned the name of any insurance com- 
pany in their advertising. Instead, the 
space was largely devoted to featuring 
public utilities, such as’‘Connecticut Light 
& Power Co. and the Connecticut Elec- 
tric Service Co. 

The investment concerns, on the other 
hand, went through emotional spasms 
when the insurance stocks started to go 
down. 

* *k * 


Working Until Midnight 


The Insurance Department of the State 
of Connecticut has been so busy recent- 
ly that the office has been open until 
midnight. Commissioner Dunham _ re- 
cently had conferences with Superin- 
tendent Beha of the New York Depart- 
ment and Commissioner Monk of the 
Massachusetts Department. 

x ok Ok 


Seeking Best Man Available 


The principal interest at the present 
time in Hartford is that relative to who 
will be the new managing underwriter 
of the Automobile Insurance Co, It is 
known that the company is seeking the 
best man available. E. E. Cammack, the 


unusually able actuary of the Aetna Life 
Insurance Co. and vice-president of that 
company, is only in charge temporarily. 
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Calls Auto Service 
Contract Insurance 


ALL REPAIRS ARE PAID FOR 





Massachusetts Attorney General Holds 
Repair Service for Accidental 
Damage Is Insurance 





Jay R. Benton, attorney general of 
Massachusetts, has given an opinion to 
Insurance Commissioner Wesley E. 
Monk on the agreement issued by the 
Eastern Auto Body Service Corporation, 
in which he says that the provisions of 
the agreement really amount to insur- 
ance because the service corporation 
pays for certain classes of collision re- 
pairs, while a regular insurance policy 
would pay the assured cash with which 
to have his own repairs made. As there 
have been and still are many so-called 
auto service companies the Massachu- 
setts opinion is of wide value in helping 
to determine whether these companies 
are violating the insurance laws. 

Attorney General Benton’s opinion fol- 
lows in part: 

“The instant agreement recites in its 
provisions that it is not a policy of in- 
surance but is a “service agreement.” 
Its true character, however, must be de- 
termined from analysis of its terms. 
Various contracts of a similar nature 
have been considered by me and by my 
predecessors in office, and the general 
principles applicable to the distinction 
between contracts to render service and 
contracts of insurance have been set 
forth at length in many opinions. 


Basis of Insurance Contract 


“An essential element of a contract of 
insurance is hazard. An insured receives 
indemnity from loss by reason of the 
happening of events without his control 
or the control of the insurer. If a con- 
tract be merely an agreement to perform 
work for another at the option of the 
latter, or to make ordinary repairs upon 
an instrumentality of another as they 
may become necessary by the usual 
operation of such instrumentality, and 
from the intervention of some cause for- 
eign to the usual operation, it is not a 
contract of insurance. I Op. Atty. Gen. 
544, 547. If, however, a contract calls for 
an indemnity in money, or the making of 
repairs, in the event of damage to an in- 
strumentality of one of the contracting 
parties, which can only be made neces- 
sary by the happening of an accident, the 
contract may be one of insurance. 

“The service contracts which have 
béen the subject of previous opinions by 
the Attorney General and his predeces- 
sors, and have been said not to be con- 
tracts of insurance, have lacked the ele- 
ment of hazard and have differed in their 
terms from the instant agreement in 
important particulars. 

“In the agreement submitted to me the 
Eastern Auto Body Service Corporation 
promises, in consideration of the pay- 
ment of a sum of money, to make certain 
enumerated kinds of repairs during one 
year to a designated automobile of the 
other party to the contract, and to make 
such repairs regardless of the cause 
thereof, whether accident, collision, neg- 
ligence or of whatever character. A 
large proportion of the enumerated 
kinds of repairs which the corporation 
agrees to make are of a sort which more 
commonly are made necessary by dam- 
age caused by the accidental application 
of external violence than by the ordin- 
ary operation of an automobhile. 

“The removal of dents in the body, in 
the metal part of the top, in the doors, 
in the hood, in the renders, on the gaso- 
line tank and brackets, which are enu- 
merated repairs required by the contract, 
are, as a mater of common knowledge, 
more likely to result from accident than 
from the ordinary wear and tear of the 
mere operation of an automobile. 

“The replacement of glass in an auto- 
mobile, ‘that may be broken, resulting 
from any act, event or fact whatsoever 
other than wilful destruction,’ which is 
one of the enumerated repairs that the 


corporation agrees to make, is a form of 
repair which almost invariably is made 
necessary by damage resulting from 
force accidentally applied to a car, rather 
than from its usual operation. Clause (3) 
of the instant agreement, relative to tow- 
ing, provides for the rendering of service 
not merely at the option of the assured 
but when the car is disabled, whether by 
causes incident to its ordinary operation 
or by ‘accident or collision.’ 

“In view of the intimate connection be- 
tween accidental violence and the kinds 
of damage .as to which the corporation 
is to make the holder of the agreement 
whole by performing the necessary and 
stipulated repairs, I am constrained to 
say that such an element of hazard 
enters into the contract that it is plainly 
distinguishable from other service con- 
tracts which have been held, by reason 
of the lack of this characteristic, not to 
be contracts of insurance. The agree- 
ment under consideration provides for 
virtual reimbursement for loss to the 
other contracting party by the perform- 
ance of acts valuable to him, namely, 
the making of repairs. It is supported 
by a valid consideration. Although pos- 
sibly it is somewhat broader in its scope, 
providing, as it perhaps does, for repairs 
made necessary by ordinary usage as 
well as by accident, yet read as an en- 


tirety, it is virtually a contract of insur- 
ance not unlike the type commonly 
known as collision sustained, except that 
it provides only for the making of cer- 
tain repairs instead of for the payment 
of money to the insured.” 





SOWARDS ASS’T. MANAGER 





Agency Head of State Assurance Going 
to Hartford April 1 with the 
Travelers Fire 
Hugh L. Sowards of New York City 
has been appointed assistant manager 
of the eastern department of the Travel- 
ers Fire. He will take over his new 
duties shortly after April 1 at the home 

office in Hartford. 

After graduating from the University 
of Cincinnati and receiving a degree of 
Bachelor of Laws in 1913, Mr. Sowards 
entered fire insurance. He started as a 
local agent and afterwards joined the 
ranks of the Norwich Union as assistant 
special agent and later state agent in 
Ohio. Mr. Sowards served in the United 
States Army during the War, after 
which, and for the past five years, he 
has held the position of agency super- 
intendent for the State Assurance Com- 
pany which position he resigns to ac- 
cept service with the Travelers. 
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FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Continucusly in business since 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in “ fag tn of its man- 
agement, an management 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


CHARLES W. HIGLEY, President 
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ASSETS LIABILITIES 
3onds and Mortgages.. $234,850.00 Capital ............... $3,500,000.00 
U.S. Liberty Bonds.... SOIOOOD Surplus ....cccscs cess 24,161,943.85 
Government, City, Rail- Reinsurance Reserve... 20,265,572.73 
road and other Bonds losses in Course of Ad- 
and Stocks ......... 55,891,606.30 tenia STE 6,839,580.00 
Cashin Banks and Office 2,318,432.41 Commissions and other 
Premiums in Course of POs oatnieccatnuiomne 7 150,000.00 
oe ee 8,662,122.87 Reserve for Taxes...... 1,005,000.00 
Interest Accrued....... 148,180.80 Reserve for Depreciation 5,000,000.00 
Reinsurance Recover- . 
_ able on Paid Losses. . 157,804.20 
$67,922,096.58 $67,922,096.58 
9 
Twenty-seven Years’ Progress 
ASSETS RESERVE SURPLUS 
Dec. 31, 1899 $529,282.59 $26,832.54 $3,038.94 
Dec. 31, 1920 42,765,374.55 16,593,764.16 11,361,311.89 
Dec. 31, 1925 67,922,096.58 20,265,572.73 24,161,943.85 


Surplus to Policy Holders - $27,661,943.85 





E. C. JAMESON, President 
LYMAN CANDEE, Vice President 


J. H. MULVEHILL, Vice President and Secretary 
W. L. LINDSAY, Secretary 
A. G. CASSIN, Assistant Secretary 


W. H. PAULISON, Vice President 
J. D. LESTER, Vice President 

A. H. WITTHOHN, Secretary 

M. J. VOLKMANN, Local Secretary 
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Patch & Co., Inc., Now 
Have Four Offices 


INSURANCE AND PLAY TICKETS 





Also Issue a Newspaper, Interesting 
List of Officers and Partners, In- 
cluding a Prince 





Patch & Company, Inc., of New York, 
is the latest of the Patch & Co. Insur- 
ance Brokerage Firms, of which there 
are now four, namely, Patch & Co., Inc., 
of Pittsburgh, with offices in the Stand- 
ard Life Building, Pittsburgh; Patch & 
Co., Inc., of Detroit, with offices in the 
First National Bank Building, Detroit; 
and Patch & Co., Inc., of Philadelphia, 
with offices in the Franklin Trust 
Building, Philadelphia. The New York 
headquarters of Patch & Co., Inc., are 
in the Pershing Square Building, 100 
East 42nd Street, where the company 
maintains a large suite of offices on the 
15th floor. 

Patch & Co., Inc., in the cities of Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit and Philadelphia (and 
now New York) is licensed to do a gen- 
eral insurance brokerage business in all 
lines, and write quite a volume of fire, 
casualty, group and accident, and other 
kinds of general insurance; the specialty 
of the firm has been life. Contracts with 
between ten and twenty of the leading 
life insurance companies in the country 
are maintained in the four cities above 
mentioned; and the aim of Patch & Co., 
Inc., has been to play no special fav- 
orites, but to fit the needs of the various 
clients to each company as the case 
may be. The technical staff of the New 
York office is headed by F. Hammett 
Gregory, as director; and the experts 
working under Mr. Gregory are John 
Cromelin, James Wood, H. S. Manthe, 
Leo Saum and P. F. Elliott. 

The officers of the New York corpor- 
ation are William Moore Patch, presi- 
dent; Lawrence D. Beggs, vice-presi- 
dent; Norman K. Conderman, secretary 
and treasurer; E, A. Logue is head of 
the general insurance department. The 
partners of Patch & Co. of New York 
in addition to Messrs. Patch, Beggs and 
Conderman are: Thos. McKean of Phil- 
adelphia and New York; Sidney Dillon 
Ripley (whose grandfather, Henry B. 
Hyde, founded the Equitable Life); 
Prince Eduard Joseph Lobkowicz, son- 
in-law of C. Bai Lihme; and G. T. Over- 
holt of the U. S. Castiron & Foundry Co. 
of 71 Broadway. 

Patch & Co., Inc. can boast of two 
unique features in connection with its 
business in New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh and Detroit, which no other 
insurance brokerage firm in the country 
maintains. The first is a weekly maga- 
zine called “Patches” which contains no 
mention of insurance at all, but is a 
current review, politically bent, and on 
news in general: and the second feature 
is a theatre ticket service department, 
which is maintained for the clients and 
friends of the firm, not only in the cities 
where they do business, but for various 
people in Washington, Baltimore, Bos- 
ton, Cleveland, Chicago and St. Louis. 


‘ 
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MAY COST SOME THEIR LICENSES 


Insurance people are very much inter- 
ested in the announcement of the State 
lax Commission of New York that after 
April 1 licenses to real estate brokers will 
hot be issued until the applicant has 
passed satisfactorily a written examina- 
tion. The reason for this is that so many 
teal estate brokers are also insurance 
brokers, 


AETNA FIELD MEN CONFER 


Seventy field men of the Aetna Insur- 
ance Company, coming from various sec- 
tions of the country, are at the home 
office in Hartford this week for a series 
of conferences. President Ralph B. Ives 
Presided at the opening session Tuesday 
and Vice-President Guy E, Beardsley at 
the remaining sessions, 


AMERICAN 80 YEARS OLD 





Newark Company Celebrates Anniver- 
sary on April 1; President Bailey 
50 Years with Company 


The American of Newark will cele- 
brate its eightieth anniversary on April 
1 and this year will mark President C. 
Weston Bailey’s fiftieth year with the 
company. Organized and incorporated 
in 1846 under a perpetual charter the 
American has grown to one of the lead- 
ing companies in the country. Its assets 
on January 1 of this year amounted to 
over $23,250,000. 

The American was organized in Feb- 
ruary, 1846, by twelve Newark business 
men. and commenced business on April 1 
of that year in the second story of the 
Daily Advertiser. building, now known 
as 790 Broad street, Newark. 

In April, 1849, the office was removed 
to the Life Insurance building at 153 
Market street, where it continued for 
thirteen years. On April 1, 1862, the 
company took possession of the new 
four-story brownstone building which it 
had erected at 746 Broad street. That 
building was, at the time, considered one 
of the finest in the city, and filled the 
requirements for nearly forty-two years. 

By February, 1904, however, these ac- 
commodations had been outgrown, and 
the company moved into its present 
quarters at 70 Park place. It has a 
frontage of 75 feet on Park place, and 
originally extended 124 feet along East 
Park street. In 1924 it was found that 
additional space was needed, and so an- 
other building was erected on the East 
Park street side, having a frontage of 
50 feet and running back 100 feet. 

Mr. Bailey, who has spent his entire in- 
surance career with the American, was 
born in Newark in 1861 and joined the 
company in 1876. He was elected assis- 
tant secretary in 1906, secretary in 1909, 
vice-president in 1914, and president in 
1918. He is one of the most popular 
executives in the East and is being wide- 
ly congratulated upon his long and suc- 
cessful connection with the company. 
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Fire Reinsurance Treaties 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 


18 WASHINGTON PLACE, NEWARK, N. J. 


(New Jersey) 
(Denmark) 
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MILO B. MARIK DIES 

Milo B. Marik, state agent of the 
Firemen’s, Newark, died at his Denver 
Colorado, home, March 20, aged 39. Mr. 
Marik had been in charge of the Denver 
office for about eight years, his juris- 
diction covering the states of Colorado, 
Wyoming, New Mexico and Arizona. 
He was a Mason, a member of the Blue 
Goose and a charter member of the 
Mountain Field club. He is survived by 
his mother and two sisters. 


ADJUSTERS MOVE 
Charles J. Kirby, Jr., Inc., adjusters 
for several fire companies in automobile 
fire, theft, collision and property damage 
claims, on Monday will move from their 
present headquarters at 55 John street, 
New York City, to 41 Maiden Lane. 





This change was necessitated to handle 


increasing business. The telephone num- 
ber is John. 1829 to 1834. 





PRINT MISS PERRIN’S PICTURE 


“The Broadcaster,” published by the 
Ohio Farmers, prints a picture of Miss 
Perrin, daughter of Sidney T. Perrin ot 
New York. This picture is taken in the 
yard of the Perrin home in New Jersey. 
Miss Perrin is standing under the ruins 
of an oak tree which was struck by 
lightning. 
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Why not try 
this service? 


This Company is equipped to offer 
engineering service and suggestions 
for the improvement and protection of 
We have a trained staff, 
which is at your service. 
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1925 FIRE LOSSES INCREASE 





Stock Companies Showed Loss Ratio of 
65 Per Cent. in Michigan Against 
54 Per Cent. in 1924 


Unlike their record in 1924, it appears 
that stock companies fared badly in 
Michigan in 1925 in the matter of fire 
losses, as evidenced by the tentative re- 
port of the Michigan department. The 
fire loss ratio, as worked out by depart- 
ment statisticians from the annual com- 
pany reports, was 61.84 per cent. as com- 
pared with 68.51 per cent. in 1924, a re- 
duction of 6.67 per cent., but it is the 
mutuals and reciprocals which make the 
improved showing, exactly reversing the 
situation of 1924. It appears, in fact, 
to be highly questionable whether 1925 
was not a more disastrous year for the 
stock companies in Michigan than 1924, 
which came near setting an all-time 
record for bad experience. 

As classified in figures just released by 
William E. Goodman, head of the rating 
division of the state department, stock 
companies show a general loss ratio of 
65.02 per cent., far above the 38.04 per 
cent. of the mutuals and even topping the 
reciprocals’ 61.26 per cent. For 1924, the 
reciprocals showed a_ harrowing loss 
ratio of 140.89 per cent., the mutuals’ 
83.13 per cent. was far from a good show- 
ing and the stock companies lamented 
their bad year altogether bettering any 
of these figures with loss ratios of 53.56 
per cent., 63.9 per cent., and 78.81 per 
cent. for Michigan, United States and 
foreign countries, respectively. Although 
the report has not been given wide 
enough circulation as yet to rouse com- 
nients, it is rather anticipated that some 
stock interests will contend that the de- 
parment’s rating division has succeeded 
too well in paring Michigan rates. 





LOCKPORT BOARD 

At the annual meeting of the Lock- 
port Fire Underwriters the following 
officers were elected: president, E. H. 
Babbage; vice president, Belden Mc- 
Neil; ‘secretary, William C. Shapleigh 
and executive committee, Harold J. 
Brumley, W. A. Dickenson and H. B. 
Stinson. 


--—4y5-0--- 


AGENCY TO INCORPORATE 
The well-known Philadelphia agency of 
Young, Kenney & Scott has applied for 
a charter to incorporate. The present 
active members of the firm include 
Howard H. Kenney, James S. Young 
and L,. Walls. 





DELAWARE AGENTS MEET 
C. J. Moore of Wilmington, Del., was 
elected president of the Delaware Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents at the re- 
cent annual meeting. Lee J. Lange 
was elected secretary. 





At the annual meeting of the board 
of directors of the John M. E. Wolfert 
Corporation, Rochester, N. Y., general 
insurance agency recently, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, 
John M. E. Wolfert; first vice-president, 
Leo Spiegel; second vice-president, 
Charles E. Claus; secretary-treasurer, J. 
Eustice Leinen. 





The Connecticut General has arranged 
for a six months’ accident and health 
contest endingAugust 31, 1926. 
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Selling Over-the-Counter 














The Hartford Fire is sponsoring a new 
variety of sales argument in the full 
page advertisements which it is prepar- 
ing for its agents throughout the coun- 
try. These notices to the public aim to 
increase an agent’s over the counter 
business by urging that persons who 
need insurance call upon their agents 
for the protection instead of waiting at 
home until such time as an agent has 
an opportunity to solicit personally the 
business. The New Rochelle Agency, of 





New Rochelle, N. Y., is one of the near- 
by agencies featuring these advertise- 
ments this month. 

In the illustration accompanying this 
article an agent is seen running toward 
a home to give it insurance protection. 
But he has arrived too late. The text 
matter issued by the Hartford Fire in 
connection with the illustration says: 

“Fire won't wait for an insurance 
agent to come around. If you are not 
insured, it is of the utmost importance 
that you protect yourself today. We 
would like to call on you in person and 
sell you insurance protection, but obvi- 


counter, 


ously we cannot call personally on all 
the people who read this advertisement. 

“Jf you have an insurance problem, 
come in and tell us about it. We are 
ready to protect you this very day. We 
can sell you an insurance policy right 
over the counter. We have made it as 
convenient for you to buy insurance as 
it is for you to buy a package of 


cigarettes. 
“Don’t wait until we call. Fire may 
strike before that time. 


Come around 


to come around 


If you are not insured, it is of the utmost importance 
that you protect yourself today. We would like to call 
on you in person and sell you insurance protection, but 
obviously we cannot call personally on all the people 
who read this advertisement. 

If you have an insurance problem, come in and tell 
us about it. We are ready to protect you this very day. 
We can sell you an insurance policy right over the 
counter. We have made ‘it as convenient for you to buy 
insurance as it is for you to buy a package of cigarettes. 

Don't wait until we call. Fire may strike before that 


time, Come around today. Buy your insurance over the 


today. Buy your insurance over the 
counter.” 

Another full page ad shows an agent 
standing on a busy street corner deliber- 
ating as to which one of his many pros- 
pects he will call. The text matter 
says in part: 

“We can’t go everywhere but you can 
come here. We would like to cail on 
everybody but obviously that is impos- 
sible. 

“We can, however, make it very con- 
venient for anybody to call on us. This 
we have done. We sell insurance over 
the counter. You can come to us and 
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SRE REET RAE NEM SAREE A AR AA LE 


U. S. Lost $51,100,000 By 
Tornadoes in 2 'Years 


WEATHER BUREAU STATISTICS 





Individual Tornadoes Numbered 115 in 
1925 with 853 Lives Sacrificed 
By Storms 

The last two years have been marked 
in the United States by a large number 
of tornadoes and other severe wind- 
storms, causing great destruction of life 
and property, the Weather Bureau of 
the Department of Agriculture points 
out. 

No less than 115 individual tornadoes 
were reported to the Weather Bureau 
in 1925, with 130 listed in 1924. The loss 
of life in 1925 was estimated at 853. This 
is more than twice the toll of life of the 
1924 tornadoes, which was 376, and about 


eight times the toll of 1923. 

The two days on which the most se- 
rious tornadoes occurred were April 30, 
1924, and March 18, 1925. Reports in- 
dicate that on the latter day there were 
seven tornadoes in different districts, 
causing 792 deaths, or more than nine- 
tenths of all tornado deaths during the 
year. 

After March, October was the worst 
month of 1925 for tornadoes. This month 
often passes without any such storm 
coming to notice in the whole country. 
The four months from April through 
July, which are usually the worst in the 
year, were in 1925 less marked by tor- 
nadoes than ordinarily. 

Present indications are that the tor- 
nadoes of 1925 caused damage aggregat- 
ing nearly $25,000,000. The 1924 torna- 
does caused still more loss, or about $26,- 
100,000. There have now been 26 months 
in succession, from January, 1924, to 
February, 1926, inclusive, with at least 
one tornado reported in each month. 
This is an unusual succession without 
break. 








buy protection just as you can go to 
your butcher and buy a beefsteak. 

“This is a new departure in seliing 
insurance, but we are convinced that it 
is a sound one. No one could be as 
greatly interested in your protection as 
you are yourself, and insurance is essen- 
tially your buying problem—not our 
selling problem.” 

Still another advertisement contains 
a series of cartoons showing what would 
happen if the public waited at home for 
the butcher, tailor or shoe salesman to 
call with his wares. We would be with- 
out food, clothing or shoes, is the an- 


swer. So why always wait for the insur- 
ance agent to call is the Hartford’s 
query. 


“If you are not fully protected, don’t 
wait—come around today and we will 
see to it that you are properly insured.” 


TO INCREASE CAPITAL 
National Union of Pittsburgh Will Issue 
10,000 More Shares; Capital 
Now $3,500,000 

At the regular meeting of the board of 
directors of the National Union Fire In- 
surance Company, Pittsburgh, it was 
unanimously resolved to issue 10,000 
shares of the authorized capital stock 
of the company. 

The object of this issue is to provide 
for the expansion of the business of the 
company, contemplated when the au- 
thorized capital stock was increased from 
$2,000,000 to $5,000,000 by a vote of stock- 
holders at the annual meeting held Janu- 
ary 14, 1924, and the opportunity to make 
further progress warrants this additional 
issue of capital stock. 

Following the meeting of April 19th 
announcement will be made of the man- 
ner in which the new stock will be 
offered for sale, each stockholder to have 
the option of purchasing additional 
shares in proportion to present holdings. 

The new increase is of $1,000,000. 





NEW INSURANCE COMPANY 
Guardian Fire to Start With $500,000 
Capital and $1,500,000 Surplus; 

R. Van Iderstine President 
Another new fire company is entering 
the field in New York under the name 
of the Guardian Fire Assurance Corpora- 
tion of New York with a capital of $500,- 
000, consisting of 20,000 shares of the 
par value of $25, subscribed and paid in 
at $100 a share, thus giving the company 
a surplus of $1,500,000 at the outset. The 
company will be licensed to write all fire 
and allied lines, but intends writing only 
reinsurance for the present. It has con- 
cluded arrangements to take over the 
treaties and reserves of the Anchor, 
which was recently merged with the 
American Equitable. ’ 
Robert Van Iderstine, formerly presi- 
dent of the Anchor, will become presi- 
dent of the Guardian, with H. Ernest 
Feer, formerly president of the Holborn 
Agency Corporatio., as secretary. On 
May 1 the Guardian will move from its 
temporary quarters at 27 William Street 
to 76 William Street, taking over part of 
the space now occupied by the National 

3oard of Fire Underwriters. 





COAST COMMENT ON KELLAM 

Discussing the Coast activities of 
lrederick B. Kellam, new United States 
general attorney of the Royal, the Un- 
derwriters’ Report of San Francisco 
says: re. 

“Mr. Kellam has always been active in 
the promotion of insurance welfare and 
was honored by members of the Fire 
Underwriters’ Association of the Pacific 
by being elected president of the organ- 
ization in 1906. He also served as presi- 
dent of the Pacific Coast Automobile 
Underwriters’ Conference in 1913-14 and 
1916-17. His particular interest in auto- 
mobile business led to presidency of the 
National Automobile Underwriters’ Con- 
ference in 1923.” 
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Say $100,000 Picture 
Was Not Burned 


LLOYD’S IN A LEGAL ACTION 





Valued Policy Question Figures in 
Suit; Many Experts on Stand; 
Newspapers Comment 





The trials and tribulations of Lloyd’s 
when works of art are insured and unfor- 
tunately burn are necessarily complicated 
when those works turn out to be of immense 
value as works of art so frequently do. A 
recent incident in England, following the 
loss of a painting, brought up some fine 
points about “valued policies” and is thus 
described by a British publication, “The 
/rsurance Record.” 

A great many very honest people are 
: hoing the complaint of Mr. Lek, of 
postage stamp fame, and wondering 
why, if Lloyd’s take a premium on a 
“valued” policy covering a certain art- 
icle, they should not be as anxious to 
pay the policyholder’s claim as_ they 
were to take his money? It would ap- 
pear as if a passion for litigation has 
overtaken many worthy underwriters. 
This tempestousness can do Lloyd’s no 
good, nor does it encourage any reg- 
ular insurance office to follow the 
somewhat reckless underwriting of risks 
which so often ends in “win or wrangle” 
when a claim comes in. It is not too 
much to say that for some weeks past 
we have hardly seen a paper which does 
not report or mention a case in which 
Lloyd’s underwriters are either fighting 
a claim or paving the way to a reduction 
of the amount claimed. 

Now, mark how a plain story shall be 
told. Sir Robert Thomas, a great and 
wealthy commercial magnate in his an- 
cestral Wales, strolling one day through 
Crosby Square, saw a picture in a deal- 
er’s window and happened to like it. 
So he paid £25 for it, leaving a further 
commission to the dealer to have it 
cleaned and sent to his home. The 
glorious colors of Raphael shone out un- 
der the touches of the cleaner as they 
did in the: days of the Renaissance. 
Whereupon the dealer offered £500 to 
cancel his bargain. Sir Robert did not 
agree, but made the amount he paid the 
dealer up to £100. When the picture 
came home it was found to a fine work 
of art, either the original of Raphael’s 
famous Madonna del Pozzo (the Ma- 
donna of the Well) or alternately a 
magnificent copy. The picture former- 
ly claimed to be the original in the 
Pitti Palace at Florence. Sir Robert 
insured it for £2,000 in the Alliance, and 
would have done well to have taken out 
any additional policy required with that 
great office. However, he sent for the 
world famous expert, Mr. Hawes Wil- 
son, of Messrs. Giddy & Giddy, to value 
his new possession. That gentleman 
pronounced it to be a fine original by 
Raphael, and valued it at £20,000. On 
that agreed valuation, Lloyd’s under- 
writers being parties to the agreement, 
Sir Robert insured it with Lloyd’s. The 
amount or risk was £20,000, and the pol- 
ity was a “valued” one. It is important 
to remember that qualification. 


Along Comes the Fire 


In November, 1924, a disastrous fire 
occurred at Garreglwyd, Sir Robert’s 
Place in Anglesey, and the picture was 
destroyed. No one has ever suggested 
that the fire was not accidental. 

Then Sir Robert’s troubles began. The 
underwriters declined to pay in respect 
of this picture, saying first that the pic- 
ture destroyed was not the one valued 
and insured, a defence which does 
credit to Mr. Crocker’s sagacity if not 
to that of the underwriters, considering 
who Sir Thomas is. They also set up 
that the list of pictures supplied to the 
underwriters was a guarantee that the 
Picture was a genuine Raphael, which 
they now denied, and that there was 
no. disclosyre of material facts such as 


the original sum paid, as if that had 


anything to do with it. 


The dispute really turned on the ques- 
tion of the meaning of a “valued” pol- 
licy. Mr. M. J. Gutteridge, of the Al- 
liance Liverpool Branch, where the pic- 
ture was first insured, gave an opinion 
that, when a valuation for a “valued” 
policy was brought in for insurance, it 
should be declined or accepted forth- 
with, the fundamental principle being the 
integrity of the assured. It was not ma- 
terial to know what was paid for the 
article. The insurers must depend on 
expert opinion for the value. In this 
case, Messrs. Giddy & Giddy’s valuation 
would have been sufficient for him. He 
held that in a claim on a thus “valued” 
policy they must pay the amount in- 
sured. That is how we all understood 
the position until these recent cases. 
When asked if he did not think that 
the original price, £25, was material in 
assisting the insurers to accept or de- 
cline the valuation, he said that such 
a contract of insurance did not con- 
cern itself with what a man gave for 
an article. With delightful humor, Mr. 
Gutteridge said that he knew there was 
quite a romance about this picture in 
Liverpool and, replying to cross-exam- 
ining counsel, reminded him that if it 
had not been bought cheap there would 
have been no romance about it. Later 
Sir John Simon quoted a case of a 
suffragette who tried to slash a great 


picture in the National Gallery, and 
asked whether if that picture had been 
destroyed an insurance company could 
have reproduced it. Mr. Gutteridge re- 
plied: “According to some experts, 
probably it could”—a sally greeted with 
a roar of laughter. 


Honor of Insurance at Stake 


Harry Williams, the well known 
insurance broker who, as Sir John Simon 
said, has had a longer experience of 
insurance broking than Raphael had of 
painting, agreed that it was not mate- 
rial for underwriters to know the orig- 
inal price of a “valued” article in a 
policy. He agreed that if an owner had 
received two opinions as to value, he 
ought to disclose that to underwriters. 
Mr. Norman Birkett remarked that he 
was answering his questions rather em- 
phatically. Mr. Williams replied: 

“T feel very emphatic because I think 
that the honor of insurance is at stake.” 

That is why we are devoting so much 
space to these fights over Lloyd’s pol- 
icies. We, too, feel that the honor of 
insurance is at stake. Likewise Mr. 
Williams pointed out that his business 
could not go on if it were the part of 
the proposer to give, of his own voli- 
tion, the price he had paid for each art- 
icle he insured. 

Mr. Williams was followed by Mr. 


Rudolph, of the Standard Marine In- 
surance Company, who said amongst 
other things, that the price originally 
paid was not material even in the case 
of a “valued” policy. 

This brought the case to a point of 
settlement. Sir John Simon said that 
the underwriters agreed that Sir Rob- 
ert’s good faith was quite clear, and 
Sir Robert agreed that from beginning 
to end the underwriters had acted fair- 
ly. Mr. Birkett, K.C., said the under- 
writers defended because there was a 
point of principle involved. What point 
of principle was raised in the defence 
when it was alleged that the picture was 
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destroyed was not the one that had been 
insured? 

As outsiders, we must be content to 
leave it at that, merely expressing a 
hope that the Departmental Committee 
will look into this question of “valued” 
policies before separating. It cannot 
be possible to accept special premiums 
for “valued” policies after examining 
and approving the valuation, and then 
repudiating the valuatjon unless, of 
course, a clear case of fraudulent con- 
spiracy all round has been made out. 
No such charge was made against Sir 
Robert Thomas. Nevertheless, he was 
submitted to all this anxiety. His wife 
even was dragged into it. The partic- 
ular underwriter named as defendant 
had £61 6s. 8d at stake on the risk, and 
probably none of the others had much 
more. They had paid the claim in re- 
spect of all the other pictures. Was it 
wise? was it policy? was it statesman- 
ship? to raise this issue and risk great 
damage to the business of Lloyd’s non- 
marine underwriters? 


CONDEMN AUTO DEALERS 


Brokers to Oppose Dealers As Agents; 
Also Fight Re-election of N. Y. 


Assemblyman 


The Executive Committee of the Gen 
eral Brokers Association of Metropo- 
litan District, Inc. met March 18 The 
following resolution was adopted after 
a discussion on the increasing number 
of automobile dealers, garage proprietors 
and employees who are engaging in the 
automobile business. ; 

“Whereas automobile dealers, garage 
proprietors, the officers and.employees 
of automobile clubs and others engaged 
in the automobile business are constant 
ly trying to sell automobile 


insurance 
and, 


“Whereas the convention of Insurance 
Commissioners condemned the appoint- 
ment or licensing of such individuals, 
firms and corporations as contrary to 
good practice and ethics of the insur 
ance business, and, 

“Whereas object 9 of our association 
provides that this 
protect its members 


association 
from unfair 


should 


com 
petition, and 

“Now, be it resolved, that this as 
sociation hereby emphatically protest 
against the continuation of this bad 


practice, and in furtherance of its pro 
claimed policy urges the Insurance Com 
missioner to refuse the appointment and 
licensing of such agents and_ brokers.” 

The Association has accepted the chal- 
lenge of Assemblyman Hackenberg of 
the 14th Assembly District to try and 
defeat him at the next primary. Hack 
enberg is the introducer of one of the 
Monopolistic State 


Insurance 
bills. 


Fund 


ORIGIN OF THE THEATRE 


Charles C. Dominge, assistant 


secre 
tary of the Great American Fire, re- 
cently delivered an address on “The- 
atres” under the auspices of the Insur- 


ance Institute of America. He gave tie 
following brief outline of the origin: of 
the theatre: 

“The theatre owes its origin to the 
Athenians who prayed to a God of wine 
whom they called Dionysius. Great fes- 
tivals were held in his honor in which 
a spokesman would come before the 
crowd and laud Dionysius and later a 
small group would make an address. At 
first the assemblage stood up but they 
got tired, then wooden seats were built 
in the form of a half circle and out of 
this humble beginning arose the Greek 
Theatre in Athens, which seated over 
16,000 persons. It had no roof but the 


sky. While tickets were required for 
admission, they were usually passed 
around free. Theatre plays began at 


dawn and lasted until dusk. Not more 
than three actors had speaking parts 
but rnany appeared in the chorus. The 
actors all wore masks and no women 
were allowed to take part in the plays.” 








W. A. REED MADE MANAGER 


Winfield A. Reed has been appointed 
New England manager of the Ohio Muil- 
lers and the Integrity Mutual, both of 
Chicago, companies writing all forms of 
automobile cover and plate glass. Mr. 
Reed is a native of Boston and gained 
his early insurance experience with Rus- 
sell & Fairfield. He later served two 
years as field secretary in New Eng- 
land for the National Association of 
Insurance Agents. He has also served 
as special agent for the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America and for the 
Phoenix Indemnity. 


TO ASSIST C. E. FREEMAN 


rank Ennis has joined the advertising 
staff of the America Fore Companies 
as assistant to C. FE, Freeman, 
ing and publicity manager. 
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DOUGLAS GILBERT RESIGNS 


Douglas Gilbert, whose insurance col- 
umn in the “New York Evening Post” 
sounded a new note of breeziness and 
caused widespread comment on the street, 
has resigned. His future plans are un- 


announced, 


HOLD CLAUSE VALID 


The Missouri Supreme Court in a de- 
cision recently handed down in the case 
of Mound City Roofing Tile Company of 
St. Louis against the Springfield Fire & 
Marine Insurance Company, et al, has 
sustained the validity of the co-insurance 
statutes of the state. 


SERVING A VITAL COMMERCIAL NEED HONESTLY, ADEQUATELY AND ECONOMICALLY 
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Report on Fire on 
Old Dominion Pier 


BOTH FIRE AND MARINE LOSS 





Cause Attributed to Cigarette Smok- 
ing; Sprinklers Would Probably 
Have Lessened Loss 


The New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers, through the Bureau of Surveys, 
has issued an interesting report on the 
fire on February 27 on the Old Dominion 
Steamship Company pier on the North 
River, New York City. 

“The fire originated in the office on 
the second floor of the bulkhead build- 
ing from an unascertained cause,” says 
the report. “This portion of the pier is 
heated by steam and lighted by elec- 
tricity and contained no other hazardous 
devices from which the fire might have 
originated. Apparently the fire had 
smoldered for some time before it was 
discovered and having originated in an 
office, it can probably be attributed to 
carelessness with a match or cigarette. 
The fire spread through the office in 
which it originated to file room and to 
the second floor of the pier, at the shore 


end. 


Property Loss 

“It is said the pier was insured for 
$300,000 and the furniture and fixtures 
for $41,000. Contents was insured on 
marine floater and no figures are avail- 
able. The loss on pier has been adjusted 
at a figure slightly under $60,000 and the 
estimated loss on furniture and fixtures 
is placed at from between $18,000 to 
20,000. The loss to contents is estimated 
at about $125,000. 

“The experience gained adds little to 
what is already known of the possible 
consequences when a pier of this class 
of construction is involved in a fire. It 
was of poor construction from a fire 
viewpoint, excessive area and the com- 
bustible nature of the office and its re- 
cords created a high fire hazard. Credit 
is due the Fire Department in prevent- 
ing the fire from attaining more serious 
propertions. It seems imperative that 
the 1 ile prohibiting smoking be strict- 
ly en orced. Records of value should be 
given far better protection than they re- 
ceived in this case. A suitably arranged 
equipment of automatic sprinklers for 
the structure would probably have ex- 
tinguished the fire in its incipiency, or 
at least arrested its rapid spread.” 





JOIN MARINE UNION 





Six Leading Companies in England Join 
Continental Body; French May 
Also Come in 

The Alliance, British and Foreign, 
Eagle Star and British Dominions, 
London Assurance, Royal Exchange As- 
surance, and World Companies have an- 
nounced their intention of joining the 
International Marine Insurance Union, 
and this marks the end of the campaign 
for re-establishment of relations between 
London underwriters and the Interna- 
tional Union. The decision to support 
the Union is largely the result of a 
visit which Mr. Rinman recently paid 
to London, during which he interviewed 
a number of leading company under- 
Writers, and the Committee of the In- 
stitute of London Underwriters. So suc- 
cessful was Mr. Rinman in his advo- 
cacy, that he obtained the support of 
the Institute itself, and, in a recent cir- 
cular, members were advised of the in- 
tention of the six companies enumerated 
above, and the suggestion was made that 
the time had arrived when English com- 
panies should be represented in the 
nion, and that it was understood that 
French underwriters were prepared to 


join provided their English colleagues 
did likewise. 


Insurance Conditions 
In French Morocco 


FAIR OUTLOOK FOR MARINE 





Consul Reports That Trade is Rapidly 
Increasing with U. S. and Additional 
Facilities Are Needed 


Efforts are being made to interest 
American marine underwriters more in 
trade with French Morocco. American 
trade with that country was last year 
double that of 1923 and indications are 
that the growth will be greater. Consul 
David C. Elkington, at Casablanca, 
Morocco, recently sent a report on in- 
surance conditions in the French area 
of the country to the Department of 
Commerce in Washington. The report 
indicates that there are no laws in the 
country which would hinder American 
insurance companies who care to enter 
the field. Following is Consul Elking- 
ton’s report practically in full: 

There are no American insurance 
companies operating in French Morocco. 
The field, however, is propitious, es- 
pecially for marine insurance. This is 
particularly so because American trade 
with Morocco is increasing constantly 
and the only steamship company which 
maintains direct connections between 
the United States and this country has 
recently doubled the number of its 
monthly sailings between New York and 
Casablanca and is considering the ad- 
dition of still another. 

It is not unreasonable to believe that 
it is in the interests of the American 
marine insurance companies which 
underwrite the shipments carried by the 
vessels of this line (The Export Steam- 
ship Corporation of New York) to have 
an agent at this port. That is not all 
there is to the case, however, because 
those ships take away from Casablanca 
cargo for Tangier, Ceuta, Melilla, Oran, 
Malta, and ports in Italy, Greece, and 
the Near East. Furthermore, they call 
here about once a month at present on 
the return trip to the United States in 
order to take on cargo. The under- 
writing of all of this could be obtained 
for an American company. In fact, the 
local agent of the Export Steamship 
Corporation states that he constantly 
receives requests from exporters here 
for insurance. The advantages to the 
shipper of merchandise to the United 
States or to the American importer 
thereof to insure in an American com- 
pany are evident. This is shown by the 
above-mentioned requests and by the 
fact that the American buyers them- 
selves often effect the insurance on their 
purchases in this market. 

Chief Competion is British 


Although there are insurance com- 
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panies of various nationalities operating 
in Morocco, the chief competition with 
which American organizations will meet 
is British, with Swiss companies prob- 
ably coming next. The preference for 
firms of those nationalities is due to 
their good reputation for paying claims, 
as compared with the very exacting 
policy terms and the “no-paying” tend- 
encies of the companies of other coun- 
tries, Italian, French and Spanish. 

Another aspect of the case is that the 
United States still has extraterritorial 
rights in Morocco, which means that 
American companies need not obtain 
the consent of the Protectorate Govern- 
ment to operate here and that their 
agent, should be a Moroccan subject, 
would be under the protection of the 
United States Government, that is, he 
would be subject to the laws of our 
country and not to French or Moorish 
laws, except in the case of personal real 
estate, which comes under the Moorish 
legal system of Chza. Furthermore, the 
company itself would be operating under 
the laws of the United States and of 
the particular state in which it is incor- 
porated, as interpreted and administered 
by the American Consular Court for 
Morocco. 

If the local agent were of British na- 
tionality or any other besides Moorish 
he would be amenable to the British 
Consular Court for Morocco or to the 
French Tribuntls, respectively, as to 
his personal conduct, but subject to the 
United States Consular Court as to his 
business dealings on behalf of his 
American principal. 


Few Local Taxes to Pay 


The United States has secured for its 
nationals by treaty the right of free 
exercise of their business in Morocco 
and without the application thereto of 
any taxes not specifically agreed to by 
it. Therefore, an American insurance 
company to operate in Morocco would 
have but one tax to pay, the “patente” 
or business license, so long as it did not 
acquire real estate or buildings, which 
would make it liable to the “taxe ur 
baine.” 

The “patente” tax is a flat rate one 
and is not heavy. Should the company 
be represented by an agent, who al- 
ready has an established business here 
and pays a “patente” tax, there would 
be nothing additional to pay by reason 
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of the fact that he has taken on such 
representation. 

These last two sections refer not only 
to marine insurance but likewise to 
other forms, fire, life, accident, et 
cetera. 

Some idea of the amount of business 
marine companies could do in French 
Morocco may be obtained from the 
statistics of the value of exports from 
this country to the United States. In 
1923, the value was, according to con- 
sular records, $320,086, which increased 
to $563,086 in 1924. In 1925, during the 
first nine months only, the value was 
$511,023 and, judging from that part of 
the fourth quarter already passed, the 
year 1925 will show almost $650,000. 

Cargo carried by American ships from 
this port to countries other than the 
United States has amounted to an aver- 
age of about $25,000 in value monthly 
in the past, when but one vessel was 
calling in each month. Now, however, 
there are two calls and may possibly be 
three before long. 


Other Classes of Insurance 


As to business in insurance against 
fire, death, accident, et cetera, it is dif- 
ficult to obtain a basis of estimation of 
the possible amount to be done. There 
are some special considerations on the 
subject, however, which should be borne 
in mind. 

lire losses are infrequent, although 
more so probably than in France, for 
example, simply because this is a coun- 
try but recently opened up to gen- 
eral European settlement, which means 
temporary construction in many cases. 
Furthermore, the houses of the natives 
are very close together, but they are 
built of stone or mud brick. 

As to life insurance, the native Mo- 
hammedans are not much given to such, 
for them, advanced preparations for a 
“rainy day.” The business would con- 
sequently be practically confined to the 
Europeans who number less than 100,000 
in the whole Protectorate, out of a total 
population of upwards of 4,000,000. 

The chief source of business in ac- 
cident insurance would be in industry, 
for employers are generally liable for 
industrial accidents. This field too 1s 
limited, because Morocco is little de- 
veloped industrially. 

The number of local firms which 
might advantageously serve as insur- 
ance company agents is very restricted, 
if the conditions due to the capitulatory 
rights held by the United States are to 
be availed of, because there are so few 
Americans or American protected per- 
sons in French Morocco. The next best 
thing would be, of course, a British firm, 
but insurance companies of that na- 
tionality are the leading ones here and 
the most desirable British Houses in 
Morocco represent them. 


JOINS AETNA FIRE 

Theodore W. Smith, for the past eight 
years. employed in the new _ business 
division of the Aetna Life, has left that 
company to become special and full time 
agent for Shepard & Co., general agents 
for the Aetna. He is a former vice- 
president of the Aetna Life Club. At a 
party given him in Hartford, Mr. Smith 
was given a gold watch, chain and knife. 
There were about seventy-five present. 
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A Book of Court Decisions Which Holds 
the Attention 

Ordinarily, books of legal decision are 
pretty difficult reading but there is so 
much the human quality in the volume 
of decisions on the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Law issued by the Depart- 
ment of Labor, State of New York, Bu 
reau of Statistics and Information, of 
which James A. Hamilton is industrial 
commissioner, and the digests of the 
decisions are so ably condensed that 
the volume is rather fascinating. The 
decisions in the book are for the last 
six months of 1925. 

The bulletin just issued, was prepared 
by Dr. Lauros G. McConachie under the 
general direction of Chief Statistician, 
Dr. E. B. Patton. 

* * * 
No Compensation for Injury in Japanese 
Earthquake 

The book above mentioned starts off 
with the definitions of “accident” under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Law, and 
some of the opinions follow: 

A New York City factory for Japan 
ese infants’ wear maintained an office 
in Yokohoma, Japan, the American man- 
ager and superintendent of which lost 
his life in the great earthquake of Sep- 
tember 1, 1923. He left no person en- 
titled to compensation. The Board 
awarded $1,000 to the compensation 
law's special funds. Upon appeal the 
Appellate Division reversed the award 
and dismissed the claim “on the ground 
that death caused by an earthquake is 
rot the result of an accident arising out 
of the employment.” 

* * * 


Fright from Paralysis 

The emergency brake of a_ hearse 
broke as 1t was ascending a steep hill. 
The chauffeur had to back it into a bank 
to prevent it from going over an em- 
bankment. He was all atremble after 
the experience and developed paralysis 
of the right side within a few days, 
though he had been in good health be- 
fore the accident. The Appellate Divi- 
sion affirmed award to him upon au- 
thority of Armstrong vy. American Red 
Cross, 24S. D. R. 143; 202 App. Div. 766, 
in which a runaway elevator frightened 
a woman employee into hysterics. 

* * * 
Going Ashore for Dinner 

The crew of a canal boat ate and 
lodged upon it. In the absence of their 
cook on June 2, 1924, they were allowed 
to go ashore for dinner. One of them, 
a deckhand, missed his footing as he was 


returning to the boat across a canal 
bridge, fell into the canal and was 
drowned. He was a state employee. 


Canals are under federal admiralty law. 
In holding that the State Treasurer was 
entitled to $1,000 on account of his death, 
and another person to $200 on account 
of his funeral, the Chairman of the 
Board said: “I am of the opinion that 
the deceased’s accidental death arose out 
of and in the course of his employment. 
The failure of the employer to provide 
his dinner on board the boat, as pro- 





vided by the terms of his employment, 


the general character of his employ- 
ment, and the necessity for his using the 
Broad Street canal bridge in returning 
to his duties on the boat, lead to the 
conclusion that he was performing an 
incident of his employment at the time.” 
i ae 

Wives As Husbands’ Employees 

The janitorial services of an apart- 
ment building are very often performed 
by a family occupying one of the apart- 
ments or the basement. The husband 
may have other employment outside. 
His part of the janitorial work may be 
performed in the evenings and his wife, 
possibly helped by their children, may 
do the regular cleaning daytimes. The 
conditions give rise to difficulties when 
one of the family is injured in the course 
of the janitorial work. Are the wife 
and children employees of the husband 
and father or employees of the apart- 
ment house? Or, is the husband, who 
is only occasionally a janitorial worker, 
an employee of his wife, who has made 
the contract with the apartment house 
owner and who does the main part of 
the work? These questions have fig- 
ured in Spanish v. Glantz, 209 App. Div. 
255; Anderson vy. Horling, 214 App. Div. 
826; and Pallo v. Egan, 214 App. Div. 831. 

os “a 
Horseplay 

By way of fooling, one employee in a 
factory took a pencil from behind the ear 
of another. The pencil owner retaliated 
in anger and the pencil taker knocked him 
down. The Appellate Division reversed 
an award to the pencil owner for in- 
juries and dismissed his claim, two jus- 


tices dissenting: Plouffe v. American 
Hard Rubber Co., 31 S. D. R. 759; 211 
App. Div. 298. Opinion in the Plouffe 
case is worthy of reading. The dis- 


sent upon Verschleiser v. Stern & Sons, 
229 N. Y. 192, in which an employee re- 
ceived compensation for injuries incurred 
in resenting horseplay involving indignity 
or insult. 
* * * 
Procuring Tobacco 

An employee commissioned to go upon 
an errand went out of his direct route by 
crossing and recrossing a street to pro- 
cure cigarettes. As he was recrossing the 
street a motorcycle struck him. The 
3oard awarded compensation to him for 
injuries. Upon appeal, the Appellate Divi- 
sion reversed his award and dismissed his 
claim with opinion in which the deviation 
to get the cigarettes figured against him to- 
gether with a graver deviation from his 
route: Markowitz v. National Headwear 
Co., 213 App. Div. 461. 

x * * 
Taking a Bath 

A traveling salesman for a clothing firm 
received his customers in his hotel room. 
Having spent an early morning hour fix- 
ing his samples for the day, he got into 
the bath tub in the room to take a shower 
bath, slipped, and was severely scalded by 
hot water. Upon appeal from an award 
to him, the carrier argued that the presence 
of the samples in the room did not make 





it necessary for him to take a bath; the 
Attorney-General, that the bath was neces- 
sary preparation for seeing his customers. 
The Appellate Division, one justice dis- 
senting, affirmed his award, citing Sexton 
v. Public Service Comm., 180 App. Div. 
111, as authority for its action (211 App. 
Div. 823). 
x ® 
Searching for Thieves 

Thieves broke into a closet in a large 
hotel and stole some tools and materials 
of the hotel carpenter. They appeared to 
have entered the hotel by a fire escape. 
On the night following discovery of the 
theft, the carpenter tleought he heard 
talking on the fire escape and ascended 
to the hotel roof in hope of catching the 
thieves. He either fell or was knocked 
from the roof a distance of many stories. 
Upon’ appeal from an award for his in- 
juries, the carrier argued that the regular 
watchman was on duty and that it was 
not the carpenter’s business to search for 
thieves. It also impugned his veracity. 
The Appellate Division affirmed his 
award unanimously and without opinion. 

* * * 


Intoxication 

The employer must prove that intoxi- 
cation has been the sole cause of injury 
in order to bar compensation on that ac- 
count. Cases involving intoxication are 
in Bulletins No. 81, pages 115,116; No. 87, 
pages 201, 202; No. 97, pages 152-155; 
No. 118, pages 134, 135; and No. 133, 
page 100. 

An iron worker fell from a_ bridge 
girder to instant death. He had been 
drinking. Testimony was conflicting as to 
whether he was intoxicated or not. The 
oard found that his fall had not been due 
solely to intoxication. It awarded bene- 
fits to his widow and children which the 
Appellate Division affirmed unanimously 
and without opinion (213 App. Div. 844). 
Upon further appeal, the Court of Ap- 
peals handed down opinion commenting 
upen the evidence in the case, the con- 
stitutional provision relative to intoxica- 
tion and the burden of proof. It said: 
“The greater the added danger from in- 
toxication the greater the duty to keep 
sober.” It reversed the Appellate Divi- 
sion’s order and remitted the proceeding to 
the Board to make a finding on the ques- 
tion, Did the death of the employee result 
solely from his intoxication while on 
duty? 

x ok 
Bigamy and Funeral Expenses 

Under the head of “Funeral Expenses” 
in the “Death Benefits and Dependency” 
section of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Law, the following rule relative to bigamy 
is printed: 

A laborer lost his life in New York 
by industrial accident. He had left a wife 
behind in Europe and had failed later in 
an attempt to bring her to America. There- 
after he had entered into a common law 
marriage with a second woman and, being 
separated from her without a divorce, had 
procured a marriage license and_ lived 
with a third woman. He had had children 
by both the second and third women. The 
Board denied death benefits to the third 
woman. Opinion of its chairman in the 
case, Brocotta v. North Collins Shale 
Brick Co., is in 32 S. D. R. 350. 

ek * 


When a Widow Remarries 

When a widow remarries here future 
death benefits are shortened to two years 
in one lump sum, under workmen’s com- 
pensation, 

*x* * * 
Parenthood 

Under the head of “Parenthood” it is 
ruled by the Industrial Commission that 
so tar as children’s shares are concerned: 

Children under eighteen years of age, 
if seven in number, are entitled to aggre- 
gate two-thirds of their father’s wages 
after remarriage of their mother. When 
the eldest of them reaches eighteen, each 
of the other six is entitled to one-tenth 
of his wages. The Appellate Division 
has so held in the following opinion af- 
firming an award to seven children, with 
payment beginning April 1, 1921, though 
their father’s employer, being ignorant of 
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their mother’s common law re-marriage 
on April 1, 1919, has paid death benefits 
to her till March 5, 1922. Having in ming 
the amendment of L. 1922, Ch. 615, insert. 
ing the words “or remarriage” at a certain 
point in Subdivision 2 of § 16 of the Work. 
men’s Compensation Law, the court inti. 
mates that the question whether the period 
of increased award to the children should 
begin on the date of their mother’s com. 
mon law remarriage, April 1, 1919, instead 
of two year slater, has not been passed 
upon because it has not been raised by 
the claimants. 
+ 
Alien Property Custodian 

In respect to aliens living in foreign 
countries, the alien property custodian’s 
rights under workmen’s compensation are 
described by this case: 

A citizen of Austria-Hungary was 
crushed to death in a steel plant at Buf- 
falo, September 15, 1917, shortly befor the 
declaration of war against his native 
country by the United States. After re- 
turn of peace, the Board, on December 
5, 1923, awarded death benefits to his wife 
and daughter residing in Europe and di- 
rected payment in lump sum of $3,336.60 
to the Consul General for Hungary at 
New York City, notwithstanding protest 
of the Alien Property Custodian of the 
United States. Upon appeal by the Alien 
Property ‘Custodian, the Appellate Divi- 
sion amended the award by directing pay- 
ment to him. 

* ok * 
Lots of People Benefit 

Here’s another woman’s compensation 
under “Dependency” : 

An explosion killed a blacksmith. His 
daughter and her young children were at 
his home at the time. The Board awarded 
death benefits not only to the grand- 
mother, but to the grandchildren, holding 
that he had been supporting the latter, 
their father having deserted them. ‘The 
carrier took an appeal upon the ground 
that the daughter and her children were 
merely visitors. Her husband, it said, 
was earning good wages. He paid the 
award and discontinued the appeal in 
March, 1915, wit hstatement that it was 
asking the Board to review the case. 

* 


Value of a Lunch Man’s Lunch 

There have been a number of rulings in 
respect to wages as a basis of compensa- 
tion and the method of determining wages 
and remuneration. 

Meals estimated to be worth $10.65 per 
week were counted as part of the wages 
of an injured lunch room counter man. 
The Appellate Division reveresd an award 
to him and remitted his claim partly 
because no evidence supported this valu- 
ation of the meals: Hughes v. Belmoni 
Lunch Co., 212 App. Div. 847. 

x k x 


Value of a Janitor’s Tips 

An apartment house janitor’s tips, esti- 
mated at $20 a month, constituted part 
of the wage basis of an award to him tor 
injury due to a fall. The Appellate Divi- 
sion reversed the award and remitted his 
claim because the evidence did not show 
that he and his employer had taken tips 
into consideration in making their con- 
tract of employment. It cited S/oate v. 
Rochester Taxicab Co., 8 S. D. R. 498; 
177 App. Div. 57; 211 N. Y. Rep. 491 
(Bulletin 95 page 154); and Begendorf v. 
Swift & Co., 193 App. Div. 404 (Bulle- 
tin 114, page 91), as authority for its de- 
cision. 

+ % o* 
When the Janitor’s Family All Turn in 
and Help Him Work 

Very often the janitorial work of an 
apartment house is performed by a man 
and his wife for a single and undivided 
sum, the wages of neither being separately 
stated. Sometimes their children partici 
pate in the work. Use of a living apart- 
ment is the main item of their pay. The 
husband and father may have an outside 
job in another occupation, with result that 
his family performs the main part of the 
janitorial service. When husband or wife 
or child is hurt while doing janitorial duty 
under such circumstances, the question 
arises: 


Shall compensation be based upon 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Car & General 
Premiums Losses Paid ’ Premiums Losses Paid 
BENE Secvekenacnacewcean $5,327.33 $1,815.18 Auto Liability ............ $11,309.67 $6,239.50 
BE: Reckodssuniencenscurs 927.07 233.22 Auto. Prop. Damage ..... 4,327.20 1,387.35 
Non-Can. A. & H. ......... 25. dake Auto. Collision ........... 1,409.84 843.95 
Mato Liability ..6...00000. 186,274.62 88,007.36 
Other ne Keueeecndcad 2,568.7! ‘ fy BOCAS csianicccisiver $17,046.71 $8,470.80 
Workmen’s Comp. 4 737.39 a 
Fidelity oe 97. 26 Employers’ Lia. 
Surety. ,863. 2,143.51 ; Premiums Losses Paid 
Plate Glas 691, 11,299.05 PREMIO acc oisbcb idence $16,341.38 $7,305.78 
BOrGlary ...cscceecececdece ,135. || Se aman 6,123.06 4,733.28 
SE I og ae cia 4,640.62 peas Non-Can. A. & H. ......... 25. yee 
Engine and Mach. ........ 5,707.95 8,765.02 Auto RAGDAMEY ccccsicccccs 202,649.24 36,881.03 
Auto. Prop. Damage ...... 237,637.41 110,505.32 Other Liability ........... 70,990.95 14,130.58 
Be COUMOUO vnc crcsaree 1762.98 19,474.75 Workmen’s Comp. ........ 279,915.16 148,733.57 
Other Prop. D. and Coll. .. 3,851.17 3,267.26 PME: a biccvacceupeavecnas 2,383.36 691.2! 
Sprinkler” ..2s.eccccccccsses 15,399.80 5,280.03 Plate Glass ............0.05 13,171.15 2,919.68 
OPINED hdiccediianicsavices 31,182. ,760. 
GREENS sacceweccsveses $830,129.17 $258,330.72 Steam | ea 12,490.33 59.50 
, engine and Mach, ......... 7,312.42 925.59 
Aetna Life “ 7 Auto. Prop. Damage ..... 78,518.44 24,193.88 
: ‘ae meee tr Ate: COMBI icc iccaccese 35,426.57 11,653.47 
DES scsevdcecusaceeced - $228, * 9 5 Other Prop. D. and Coll... 2,007.87 474.65 
Ss accris ae sassra seis 87,155.64 47,086.39 ee ae 
Ree-Can. A. & He ccccsces 2,103.11 sees SOPRMED scccxsusvaxtenes $758,567.20 $270,463.06 
BE TABIIET cccciccccccces 446,307.58 228,520.92 ‘ 
Otter Liability ...2.<0000 102,636.39 28,245.03 Employers’ Mut. 
Workmen’s Comp. ........ 600,258.96 362,174.91 Premiums Losses Paid 
Auto Liability ............ $1,174.22 eeee 
PUES icccceccccesed $1,466,958.44 $740,313.23 ae a. eee 2,399.90 “wes 
° orkmen’s Comp. ........ 18,845.86 19,662.35 
: _ Allied Mutuals Liability Auto. Prop. Damage ..... 498.09 ‘ die 
Auto Liability ............. $9,643.26 $255.00 Auto Collision ............. 51.82 
Other Liability ....... 4,497.8: once Other Prop. D. and Coll. —6.89 
Workmen’s Comp. ... 40,236.61 13,492.46 ; ae see 
Auto Prop. Damage 184. 37.50 BONGRES 4 cickiciatanccas $22,963.00  $19.662.35 
COPRLS  sasscaseccsiees $54,562.29 $13,784.96 Equitable Life 
‘ Premiums Losses Paid 
American Automobile Cae Serene rreeeret $1,595.10 $194.69 
Premiums Losses Paid | SEE Sis Cees 2,173.88 1,852.10 
Auto Liability .....csccce $213,484.42 $65,859.86 Non-Can. A. & H. ........ 24,970.88 17,661.73 
Auto Prop. Damage ....... 93,121.28 33,465.31 deapdiatiiitieies ania 
Auto Collision ............ 21,636.69 8,019.97 PE: As cacecéusdacent $28,739.86 $19.708.52 
RMD ccccecdcacusadde $328,242.40 $107,345.14 Eureka Casualty 
‘ Premiums Losses Paid 
Aamentoees basen ivey  Aiditer: Bisbee <csesececaxece 21,198.67 $3,413.00 
Premiums Losses Paid = Other Liability 11.1.1.) 73.62 cad 
Accident se scccecccesccesees $18,983.44 ‘$6,541.21 Workmen’s Comp. ........ 8,591.70 5,262.12 
Auto Liability ........ccce0s 27,397.19 Piste. Giibe . «c,d... 7.2 
Other Liability ....0.cccse 331.60 Burglary .................. 265.75 piers 
a ee 09 Burglary .......eeeeeeee eee 265.75 ani 
ead _ tte ttereeeeeees ert Auto. Prop. Damage .... 3,289.14 728.23 
ae ; “‘ollision ........... ; 942.35 
Auto Prop. Damage 19,191.02 a Se aie = canine 
Auto Collision .........+++5 SMR TOPALS nw. ccscecenees $34,093.17 $10,346.70 
ne eee $257,592.93 $62,403.93 European Gen’ 
"Includes health. sili Premiums Losses Paid 
, , SUE Ske adacendddcdaenns $54,459.47 $29,857.66 
American Credit-Indemnity ji ee reat 21,727.01 22,434.10 
Premiums Losses Paid New-Can, A. GB. once 2,737.74 7,281.11 
PE ceacinivccccawnenscewens $25,544.37 $26,145.19 Auto Liability ............ 44,899.76 45.36 
Other Liability ...... 13,843.76 «ene 
URLS  scsaccaddcueds $25,544.37 $26,145.19 Workmen’s Comp. .. 1,788.73 anes 
Fidelity ..........-:. 31,326.92 1,270.03 
American Employers’ ——- bis teadeges 9,140.58 9,674.30 
. : Yet re 82,110.98 28,793.12 
PR ae oo hones ne Steam Boiler ....... 8,418.54 cece 
* Engine and Mach, . 2,439.48 114.49 
Serer 2,355.92 133.41 . % 
man A & .tiwtt 25 ae Auto. Prop. Damage ...... 120.17 eee 
Auto Liabilit 389. 2,492.50 neo gp lamas = a 
Other Liability ; 50.00 , TOTALS ......... mines $273,013.14 $99,420.17 
Workmen’s Comp. 725. 3.559.600 Includes auto collision. 
Fidelity Suadeedwotusecuuuwes 129. 450.25 Federal Mut. 
ie Paes 955. 200.25 ; ‘ Premiums Losses Paid 
Burglary. 2 C 6,834.00 Auto Liability $1,242.30 $6.00 
Steam Boiler oe Other Liability Pree 398.17 ines 
Ene A , i Workmen’s Comp. ........ 9,586.01 5,582.48 
“ngine and Mach, ....... 6.50 Pore A Pr Wer ok. <7 gs 
Auto. Prop. Damage ..... 9,012.78 a ee ne «<n aan 159.46 
Auto Collision ........-... 1,365.64 MESS AO CRORE onesies nsia en aes 
Other Prop. D. and Coll... 296.33 10.75 Other Prop. D. and Coll... 40.75 tte 
TOTALS ..ccccc.c.e0e ~ $84,171.13 $17,224.65 TOCAES 55 ciddexeseaaces $11,940.50 $5,747.94 
Fideli 2 
American Mutual Liability — 
Dicaihdian tines cai Premiums Losses Paid 
’ s Losses Pz Accident ..........eeceeee. 105,113.67 3,335. 
Auto Liability $70,492.40 $20,475.03 Health... T6588 | el'sen se 
Winer Liability vee 27,751.05 3,590.35 Auto Liability ............ 252,898.63 73,789.65 
Norkmen’s Comp. .....+.. 513,704.49 296,604.55 Other Liability ............ 58,125.56 36,774.60 
Auto, Prop. Damage teens + 27,845.77 7,444.44 Workmen’s Comp. ........ 193,434.80 105,602.05 
Auto Collision .........00. 9,284.98 3,123.67 ae eeanoreS 56,860.86 —174.75 
Other Prop. D. and Coll. .. 210.33 30.50 Surety 1 56,203.05 1,976.23 
5 PEM CHMOD vcvccccceadecess 30,763.09 6,651.08 
RMP ARES scccnccseecenees $649,289.02 $331,268.94 Burglary .........-... 65,401.69 18,881.25 
Steam Boiler ......... 27,773.77 500.62 
American Reinsurance ’ Engine and Mach. : 5,806.76 1,001.47 
Premiums Losses Paid Auto, Prop. Damage 99,415.12 41,758.52 
MME: ccdwsaveseiieesées 068.63 $570.37 Auto. Collision ......0. 000 20,315.38 6,120.11 
Health . r 1,639.54 1,250.22 Other Prop. D. and Coll. .. 1,054.48 1.25 
Auto Liability 57,400.52 42,741.64 Bae yew pa gs ER 
Other Liability 7 9,516.46 REED A Cavietanancwenae $1,049,754.72 $404,363.91 
_ om Fidelity & Deposit 
- “* ‘ Premiums Losses Paid 
Engine and Mach. tyredeee -50 Other Liability .......... sees 5.00 
Auto. Prop. Damage’...... 53.93 Fidelity ......... .. $100,259.01 $11,062.58 
F EE  dccwecuuesudeewndeas 172,573.51 8,513.84 
MUMPASS cc sascscscadenes $85,727.99 $54,078.69 Burgiary ....--............ 42,490.54 13,161.11 
American Surety Paid ENED Scceiavaceoubeus $315,323.06 $32,742.53 
Premiums Losses Pai 
Fidelity $240,080.93 $15,050.19 General Acc. 
surety... 125,704.05 22,384.49 Premiums Losses Paid 
Burgiary 26,333.50 —6.77 Accident waseacesisuees ues $23,727.95 403.76 
EE cdias wncaereswecientoes 15,868.12 6,636.13 
BREAN 5 Soc ceseuns $392,118.48 $37,472.91 Auto Liability ............. 244,240.16 96,667.74 
r Other Liability .......... 27,251.69 8,112.00 
Brotherhood Accident Co. : Workmen’s Comp. ........ 103,563.21 35,596.73 
. Premiums Losses Paid ee 7,454.34 1,615.85 
Accident ...... chindacecvees *$16,254.45  *$9,073.36 Burglary .........cssceeeee 8,666.64 1,521.18 
HOG Boller cc cccecccccces 893.91 as 
Yee $16,254.45 $9,073.35 Auto. Prop. Damage ..... 72,833.47 26,6A2. 
Includes health. Fe eee 8,660.10 3,577.78 
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FIRE AND LIFE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION. Ltd. 


FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 


GENERAL BUILDING, ate & WALNUT 31 o, 
PHILADELPHIA 








Other Prop. D. and Coll. . 
TOTALS 


2,055.82 1,151.42 


énecawaenwnbaees $515,218.41 "$188,924.61 
General Cas. & Surety 


Premiums Losses Paid 
9.47 P 















PR akdiC Lecce deixens —$39. 

OMEN © 6 widditcwcaninceavenda 27.00 gece 
PRD LARED cciccinveacecs 28,649.88 $31,847.41 
Other Liability .......... 4,236.40 1,693.00 
Workmen’s Comp. ........ 15,679.69 13,287.62 
PMMEES cbsccaceacdaedscodes 126.3 esas 
eee 37,481.27 9,000.00 
et eee 3,669.73 1,464.07 
pA ar 10.78 —453.51 
Auto. Prop. Damage ..... 12,575.64 7,168.52 
Auto. Collision ............ 2,604.11 4,090.49 
Other Prop. D. and Coll. .. 54.80 293.20 

‘ROPETIEID  véchadcncuswanie $105,086.19 $68,390.80 

Columbia Casualty 

Premiums Losses Paid 

DN tituidabewindeideds $3,857.71 $1,280.62 
DOES s  thiwbexdavecadaace 3,309.47 1,713.45 
Auto Liability ......cccec. 77,237.07 69,903.13 
Other Liability ........... 13,380.81 4,530.16 
Workmen’s Comp. 46,038.60 28,084.47 
DE inetiadecasse 3,814.13 610.97 
WEED cc ccecavinaped 4,783.09 3,471.68 
Pe SOE pa vecduswionseds 12,659.77 3,382.13 
MI Pte vine sn ncwsantes 13,719.72 4,489.36 
eee 11,444.94 auee 
Engine and Mach, ......... 7,787.40 es 
Auto. Prop. Damage ..... 32,488.25 22,435.61 
Auta, CoO ccccccocces 9,429.84 8,200.52 
Other Prop. D. and Coll... 594.60 175.00 
UNSEEN cccbacacdonscune $240,546.23 $148,227.10 

Columbian Nat’! 

Premiums Losses Paid 

PAO ccc ccaidnctesenecua 5,733.86 $2,131.89 
BONEN oks c0cddducdnacciucel 4,892.38 6,376.74 
Non-Can. A. & H. 661.04 eese 
PONE. kelcnedeneueane $11,287.28 $8,508.63 

Commercial Casualty 

Premiums Losses Paid 

PGE fe iaidiscacdcuguekus $112,071.79 $34,133.35 
MEE hu dv chucadandééacunias 69,139.08 31,545.53 
Auto Liability ............ 548,155.05 192,342.14 
Other Liability ........... 65,487.37 48,055.62 
Workmen’s Comp. ........ 435,884.06 267 197.18 
PREM a ccds apace dunadouas 33,927.07 4,385.89 
CED ee cc rdcdsenknedauddes 94,416.88 32,569.79 
Ee, GEE ccasccncenidien 84,197.90 25,216.04 
See 28,289.28 7,400.40 
Auto. Prop. Damage ..... 241,814.75 93,346.23 
Rete, COR vnc ndndaddie 47,414.25 19,837.65 
Other Prop. D. and Coll... 3,825.10 2,251.89 
FURR BUS 6 vekcdececcccsat $1,764,622.58 $758,281.71 


Commonwealth Casualty 


Premiums Losses Paid 
"$5,127 





FC Pe ae $3,293.50 
BROMINE ca ceesscusdeandennas wie 3,808.77 
Auto Liability ........ce.es 278,535.67 166,251.52 
COORG LIGMEOS ccccccotsdss 351. 75.00 
Auto. Prop. Damage ..... 108,410.16 52,167.32 
Other Prop. D. and Coll. .. 351.40 70.00 
OPEN (eictedssncceancé $392,776.66 $225,666.11 
*Includes health. 
Conn. Gen’l 
Premiums Losses Paid 
POGUE oii vescadecnntivene $64,431.58 7 8A. 
BEER, -vacuevaceikvesaandades 11,018.70 6,516.64 
Non-Can. A. & H. ........ 26,794.14 760.44 
COMPAS 5. casicccccaud: $102,244.42 $16,061.96 


Continental Casualty 


Premiums Losses Paid 








PIE So ia sa oe teide dcedennve $60,459.28 $15,573.23 
PN Pe 52,120.21 26,531.99 
Non-Can. A. & H, 16,740.01 4,076.23 
Auto Liability ............ 51,335.19 31,027.25 
Other Liability ............ 11,379.65 4,544.00 
Workmen’s Comp. ........ 25,771.97 17,091.77 
Lj ee ee Pare oa 1,710.89 —22.06 
SHSUNE scans cceadees. carne 9'694.70 4,311.58 
ge ae er eee 4,470.07 2,034.55 
URI asides pasxaesiace 3,859.97 317.00 
Steam HOUer ...ccccecccace 352.31 rrr 
Auto. Prop. Damage ...... 21,978.46 8,060.51 
Auto. Collision ............ 4,392.04 5,300.66 
Other Prop. D. and Coll. .. 260.18 156.75 

TORRES sie civdes seee+ $264,524.93 $119,003.46 


Continental Life 


Premiums Losses Paid 
dtiasnte ddashiekone "$3,254.31 *$42.66 


$3,254.31 $42.66 


Accident 





TE Re tas ceca teak 
*Includes health. 


Detroit Fidelity & Surety 


Premiums Losses Paid 


PUES sé ccdidatdedwikicdes $191.15 aces 
ME ne dv xnddvnnwaeeaacses 14,536.99 $1,550.00 
OMENS. ts tirnicindeid $14.728.14 $1,550.00 


Eagle Indemnity 


Premiums Losses Paid 
28 








No. dae ciavanaxesens 2,100.29 5. 
BEES Gath iclinneduuactesca 1,383.36 94,55 
Auto Liability ............. 36,447 87 19,972.57 
Other Liability ............ 5,641.78 242.50 
Workmen’s Comp. ....... 24,504.10 19,317.08 
WOES cacdcabicedicudeneus 2,315.70 252.00 
WEE en guvdénddbdandcdecnae 2,158.43 mace 
Plate Glags 2,069.58 1,010.80 
Burglary z 4,507.33 528.24 
Steam Boiler 406.66 deen 
Engine and Mach. ....... 261.43 péas 
Auto. Prop. Damage ...... 13,426.11 3,595.32 
Auto. Collision ............ 2,690.53 1,701.55 
Other Prop. D. and Coll... —10.34 whew 
ONG TUEA ~ncactdcdecdszes $97,902.83 $47,000.58 
Eastern Casualty 
Premiums Losses Paid 
ROR ccitdcdcdnnindadas *$20,140.44 "$6,249.42 
Ys | 8 aE Se $20,140.44 $6,249.42 
*Includes health. 
Employers’ Ind ty 
Premiums Losses Paid 
FO PRCT Oe ee ee *$3,070.16 *$617.55 
Auto Liability ........cce- 20,258.04 11,244.00 
Other Liability ........... 2,134.37 12,750.48 
Workmen’s Comp. ........ 7,618.83 7,270.46 
PU MUNN Foo cddeddceccws 10,587.88 772.50 
PEs cvainndicnsckdce: 113.15 aA. 
Auto, Prop. Damage ...... 7,272.0 1,475.98 
A CI i icccccccdes 793.02 755.00 
EE. Gr adeacdedsesace $51,848.36 $34,909.97 


"Includes health. 
General Reins. 


Premiums Losses Paid 








SE ed abi Stes £5 oo $8,161. 
SEE Teka cusdinstalondvencses 4,746.90 54.72 
Non-Can. A. & H. ........ 4,505.59 12,175.72 
Auto Liability .......... 67 363.68 ee 
Otlidr Listy ccccscccsccs 10,956.87 8,287.50 
Workmen’s Comp. ........ 13,413.59 2,331.08 
DUI Wea caacadcnbadad Saxe 17,371.34 101.56 
SEN A cawntre ce slaceaiwes 15,356.30 1,260.71 
WISIN Die. cagipanvicedaeas 14,926.85 3,023.90 
CURE coc gcxnewscenus 475.57 
Auto Prop. Damage ....... 6.75 
Other Prop. D. and Coll. .. 48.60 

FORM ovivassckencasces $157,333.86 $33,881.08 

Georgia Casualty 
Premiums Losses Paid 

Auto Liability ............ $172,956.33 95,054.00 
Other Liability ........... 34,569.15 17,985.56 
Workmen’s Comp. ........ 83,275.07 76,168.97 
PURO CAE dace ccccuadensss 33,397.70 15,469.78 
DES. cian ceccabiedseoust 5,011.53 4,103.92 
Auto. Prop. Damage ...... 74,544.57 44,669.00 
Auto. Collision ............ 17,090.00 24,989.00 
Other Prop. D. and Coll.. 1,938.15 1,419.00 

OP ARe | wecucaiencencws $422,782.50 $279,859.23 

Globe Indemnity 
Premiums Losses Paid 

PCCM as ii decsdcenscees $26,667.76 $3,043.23 
BROMINE: oie ti nncvecddwauccccs 14,302.51 6,543.09 
Auto Liability ............. 494,326.87 171,356.10 
Other Liability ............ 87,934.14 15,290.72 
Workmen’s Comp. ........ 470,933.10 268,457.93 
PUNE a navecicuccumeseces, 35,060.25 6,269.10 
aa 194,203.79 7,388.17 
Plate Glass 38,630.89 8,043.41 
Burglary ..... 64,149.84 11,116.22 
Steam Boiler 10,173.47 eee 
Engine and Mach. ......... 1,558.43 ese 

uto. Prop. Damage ...... 180,478.43 71,613.46 
Rte COlishe cevecesssics 55,616.69 26,223.92 
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Other Prop. D. and Coll... 10,255.26 2,000.63 Workmen’s Comp. ........ 28,679.47 SORES. «DALY ois vccsiccsccccescs 282.81 154.95 
Eh eoicc ance Ree Aa ctiess ae °F aaa ee pain cd Rema ae 1,672.65 .... Auto. Prop. Damage ..... 35,382.64 28,864.21 
PD “Xaivweusbceaseee $1,660,827.63 $597,345.98 ao W paeedhnengisivon betes 9,393.60 3,912.72 Auto. C “ollisic . ere 8,877.37 3,687.38 
2 ec ee ee t é Other : rm "157.52 . 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity ae a. ee a7-52 United States Casualty Company 
Premiums Losses Paid Auto. Prop. Damage ..... 22,732.08 9,227.13 TORARS ss casnenciicsdd 75,241.36 $264 on H 
i ae $23,962.57 $9,077.19 Auto. Collision ............ 8,048.04 1,154.25 wise _— 80 Maiden Lane, New York 
CE ry Pune an 9,932.03 2,900.27 Other Prop. D. and Coll. . 97.56 15.00 Maryland Casualt H 
Auta LAMY 00020000800 436,102.88 173,569.36 : ae panes eS P cad : — Edson S. Lott, President, 
Other Liability ............ 66,817.37 23,688.40 DIERIS oss csssvenievess $164,108.41 $65,182.75 ree SORSCE es 
Metals thin... 368,490.05 286,279.04 » CELE TER $42,272.67 645.06 ; . 
Fidelity 30,874.62 1,018.07 London Guar. & Acc. ——, ears ssniresiyveanors Brn 2,414.27 wants a 4 _ =" 
esc oas ue eases es 35,462.67 22.02 * Premiums Losses Paid /1UtO Halability ............ 3,942.99 135,469.95 exp 
Plate Giass ............... 18,089.85 4,515.29 Accident ..........s.0.e00, oT ae 2 CR sor nen r+ Aa —e 10,816.65 et ae mi y 
MNRe Fah oes we ors. 3 72,557.56 19,058.12 WME sca ecruvsinednviese ates 2,312.81 408.21" See © MAD. cece oe 10. 1984.44 competent man i 
Auto, Prop. Damage ..... 134,319.23 44,124.75 Auto Liability ............. 120,040.34 82,073.78 Fidelity «0.0... esses eee 39,549.71 12.06 P ‘i ne 
Auto. Collision ............ 37,492.31 12,487.08 Other Liability ......... | 33,771.52 12,607.54 SUFELY noes eeeeeee en eeeeeees 77,125.35 4,333.58 Automobile Department. 
Other Prop. D. and Coll. . 3,779.81 1,550.3 Workmen’s Comp. ....... 176,415.47 106,387.52 Plate Glass .............. 28,285.31 8,382.47 ° “ne oe 
paaciielaaie ome WRINDN -usspussakcuselcccceien 239.86 54.46 Burglary .........sseeeeees 41,876.69 11,648.02 Apply, in writing, giving 
WOTALD . ccsaccsssisterd $1,237,880.95 $578,349.89 Surety ............ 645.34 Bie ~ a obey ae 695.46 full tout 4 eal 
Plate Glass .............. . 6,294.00 1,814.91 (oy dag souls peg Ad aaa vee u articulars an ary 
Hartford Live Stock ie... 13,506.35 5,110.38 Auto. Prop. Damage ..... 110,753.03 37,304.10 P ” 
Premiums Losses Paid Steam Boiler ............0. 5,308.99 oe — ; ee ‘adie’ I, ue i m4 2 Prog expected, to 
CR Color naa $19,829.10 $20,483.92 Engine and Mach. ........ 8,157.79 7,215.67 Jther Prop, D, and Coll. .. ),230.20 3,482.30 
———  ———_ Auto. Prop. Damage ...... 45,109.41 19,482.37. Sprinkler ...............00 2,830.71 2,186.86 D. St. Cc. Moorhead, 
og | rn sere e $19,829.10 $20,483.92 Auto, Collision .......... 12,725.24 6,860.75 TOTALS $1, 107,806.75 $433,769 
Other Prop. D. and Coll. .. 1,003.26 405.20 ABEND <esoesvee sess seis Ar 433,769.83 
Hartford Steam Boiler (ebthy so ee ct 5,545.22 2,873.17 
Premiums Losses Paid PBS a ENE i Massachusetts Accident 
| reer ro $139,111.95 $6,081.09 Ee cdc cunecas $443,409.41 253,219.68 Doeaieia’ , iit 
Engine and Mach. ........ 81,861.74 30,205.40 ‘ $ - iets egies Lomas Bt Metropolitan Cas. 
see nes Loyal Protective oor rae ane — 4 Premiums Losses Pai 
rOTALS - $220,973.69 $36,286.49 rremume lasmesram = = = = = south ee SES*  ARCIORE oc csik ccxdeaceesste »704.26 
Anoide ” s * y 
em mm, ONION: 5s vieewcnsesaseoee $12,115.83 $5,106.49 chy bt $7,940.35 $4,717.34 os ad ea tae 2,739.91 125.0 
- ; ail niin —— ger egen “Tilides health: Auto Liability ..........06 76,300.06 10,217,600 
i lini Ay ae ee :; ; of 7 aa $12,115.83 $5,106.49 seed woos aed Savane enn 18,251.56 3,181.2 
AMO LARD cccseccconss 98,859. *Includes health. ‘or fa G Be ialeaiene areal 3 
Other TRatity ...000000005 8,632.77 98.50 : . Masenchusetts Bending Fidelity . . a errr 8485 3 "he 
Workmen's Comp. ........ 15,142.24 2,004.50 Lumber Mutual Cas. Premiums Losses Paid PRN ce ossianarhtartceents 62,528.92 42:984,18 
PER CONOR on cceswssbveees 7,107.63 710.17 _ Premiums Losses Paid PE eae sceccelecéawus $18,519.69 $3,693.24 Pe: GME © vi dcksccccosyan 61,460.23 20,013.59 
Auto. Prop. Damage ..... 61,784.01 35,323.30 Auto Taability o.ccccccscss $9,104.68 $225.00 ere rar nee 16,404.05 12,850.93 MEUMIMEY,  Ssviccasigie iicie Viole c.c'e.ais 22,288.71 3,441.53 
Auto. Collision ............ 6,758.28 1,728.87 Other Liability ........... 3,324.65 60.00 Auto Liability ............ 53,825.54 18,419.25 Auto. Prop. Damage ....-- 29,598.05 5,303.08 
Other Prop. D. and Coll. .. 864.37 380.05 Workmen’s Comp. ........ 46,784.48 29,310.41 Other Liz ability Peuinew ease 3,175.45 gi 040.00 Aato. Collision ...4..60.0.. 9,369.96 4,152.61 
secede — Auto. Prop. Damage ...... 4,356.75 1,550.89 Workmen’s Comp, ....... 9,458.20 6,553.65 Other Prop. D. and Coll. .. 397.79 100.2 
pt pS RAR ere ye $359,148.76 = $177,712.32 Auto. Collision .......... 940.18 63.83 PE nc chaebenswesacueoun 8,571.73 1,356.78 a ee 140.57 os 
; Other Prop. D. and Coll. .. 494.25 FEUD BSatEte occccscvesesaca doses 52,320.39 3,762.51 Sa = 
Indemnity Co. of America , “C ¢ "20, yp : 
: ——_—  -—-__--—— PUMOe GIBBG bi 6siscecccseses 4,849.23 890.20 FUPETUES Gs escawaeiwasenc 353,106.29 22 
Premiums Losses Paid WIPER IOAD | cvkkdeneéandes es $65,004.99 $31,285.13 ldaalees ‘ uaa te eerie 12,013.54 3,211.25 oe 
Auto Liability ............. $10,678.18 $247.50 = Auto, Prop. Damage ..... 17,119.43 6,967.41 Metropolitan Life 
Auto. Prop. Damage ..... 5,282.43 1,000.34 Lumbermen’s Mutual Auto. Collision ............ 1,210.89 507.55 Premiums Losses Paid 
Rite CREMOR . ck csesccisa: 2,880.68 143.35 Premiums Losses Paid Other Prop. D. and Coll. .. 42,53 ane PMOMIIRE Wes isterscdccosaees $109,147.24 26,228.67 
ae ; _— a Auto Listility .........6.56 $93,619.69 $11,636.98 _- [ES RR eric eee 122,178.89 64,653.52 
oy 8 nr $18,841. » $1,391.19 Other Liability ............ 10,998.33 711.50 pi Se eee ee $197,510.67 $61,253.77 Non-Can. A. @ BH. ..0..: 11,231.31 5,244.00 
: Workmen’s Comp. ........ 117,666.83 49,859.91 - — — 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of N. A. Peer Giase ssp ueeecanieus 1,240.80 167.75 Massachusetts Protective TOTALS © cccsesiueseec ees $242,557.44 $96,126.19 
Premiums Losses Paid Auto. Prop. Damage ..... 47,305.58 15,955.26 en ° sae as i i 
ee ee eer es $11,998.71 $227.71 Auto Collision ............ 13,346.34 1,357.86 Avnidewt spent aes Missouri State Life 
ane arr 4,228.15 323.99 Other Prop. D. and Coll. .. 1,089.94 916.84 NG “C: goa 145,238, 97 ,- 003-23 Premiums Losses Paid 
Auto Liability 89,042.47 87,147.64 sales seca ae Non-Can, A, & H. ...... 45,238 2,293.83 Accident “a. ey 
Other Liability 54,129.93 9,541.55 TAPAS: cdswedec seen bene 285,267.51 $80, 606. 10 nerve . ealth 4 AS 2,567.16 
Workmen’s Comp, ........ 206 687.04 100,092.92 » T tehans eater ner aaa $164, 342. a1 anaaad 
SY “sucsacencaoutiseren 24,359.06 2,709.45 Manufacturers’ Liability ‘Includes health. i. ee $15,837.13 $7,344.43 
ND. \auuin cas ouerababadte 35,214.88 6,618.45 Premiums Losses Paid : tecti 
IMMNYRMADA cc casbuhakrecce 11,054.35 2,976.97 PODNIERE Sb stsecdscsestensaas $2,033.39 $1,646.66 eign ~~ ee ae ‘ : 
SR ere: 29,407.61 8,758.51 “ce ies EC Pe 3,514.56 1,515.76 Premiums Losses Paid Premiums Losses Paid 
Steam Boiler ...........- 4,485.75 546. Auto Liability ............ 167,906.58 72,876.58 Other Liability ............ $17,948.00 $2,673.33 Accident .........-..eeeeeee "$8,054.39 $964.08 
Engine and Mach. ........ 8,582.83 113.73 Other Liability ............ 21,177.51 1,807.00 eels «gees Noa-Can. A. & Bi. «2.20605 11,771.80 9,845.68 
Auto. Prop. Damage ...... 106,925.36 31,357.30 Workmen’s Comp. ........ 236,300.64 153,935.94 TD aownvisacases $17,948.00 $2,673.33 TOTALS $19,826 19 $10,800.76 
Petes COO seccdccccescs 19,999.37 12,365.05 We Seleaueeurpieneete 826. 809.7 
Other Prop. D. and Coll... ; 2, 0A. 22 22 me 190.95 National Acc. & Health 
TOPE UD. -dawksekstaecoae 8,619.73 2,971.07 Premiums Losses Pai 
ow “= PRRMIEOE. cictacisinigerecnes *$87,771.84 oon 915.43 
Independence Indemnity geo 
pi 1 by Sr savae, GACT LION “$25, 915.42 


Premiums Losses Paid 
Accident 





HRI. icegaacecsssnsccscece, SLeRONAOD 436.41 
Auten TARRY occ ccvsccvcs 92,643.51 16,248.55 
Other Liability ............ 41,653.97 9,66A.21 
Workmen's Comp. ....... 107,753.31 50,047.36 
DO. Cocnvaaicnepersk sent 7,106.66 
ee en err 30,489.28 30,735.43 
oe OO Ee errr 5,945.48 1,466.53 
err 24,427.57 620.00 
SO CNET 6 b055es0se>000 4,006.53 oaee 
Engine and Mach. ........ 217.85 che 
Auto. Prop. Damage ...... 35,897.03 11,111.42 
Auto, COG iscsccccrcnss 10,331.26 4,603.43 
Other Prop. D. and Coll. .. 499.38 134.00 
PAPER oiy geckos tencan $365,210.52 $125,516.34 
Interboro Mutual 
Premiums Losses Paid 
Aste TARE o0.scesescce $9,759. $366.00 
Other Liability ........... 771.37 
Workmen's Comp, ...... 12,979.36 2 405. 95 
Auto. Prop. Damage ..... 4,377.46 894.31 
Other Prop. D. and Coll, .. 64.27 80.00 
SRN el sandeniouwsonuee $27,952.24 $3,746.26 
International Fidelity 
: Premiums Losses Paid 
PORE: cacnasseubaxeaeee $124,135.75 $69,822.17 
NS fC ee ie 9,627.89 2,000.00 
PUREED “scccdicbechuscos $123,763.64 $71,822.17 
Inter-Ocean Casualty 
; Premiums Losses Paid 
OINNONE wiasviesessisvateacece *$15,954.90  *$2,822.62 
TIPEAUGD | chen cwenecasace $15, 954, 0 $2,822.62 


"Includes health. 
Liberty Mutual 
Premiums Losses Paid 





Auto Liability ............ $61,788.76 $14,136.40 
Other Liability .....;.... 20,799.96 370.85 
Workmen’s Comp. ........ 366,946.64 170,501.29 
Auto. Prop. Damage ...... 22,615.07 7,987.54 
Auto. Collision ............ 3,848.68 388.97 
Other Prop. D. and Coll. .. 639.41 1,000.80 

PRAMS ncksvinn cere ont $476,638.52 $194,385.85 


Lloyds Plate Glass 
Premiums Losses Paid 





URN GRRE a sn5sucsoensaane $59,984.33 $15,582.50 
SUP RIAD cub kanck Apenese $59,984.33 $15,582.50 
London & Lancashire 

; Premiums Losses Paid 
PMDARE: «. cicassnkavehaxaese 074.50 $785.04 
MME. sc nsnccakshishansipe es 648.16 195.82 
MEO TAGWURY ocscvseccess 70,667.24 30,029.23 
Other Liability ........... 4,686.59 294.91 








HEAD OFFICE, Chicago 








Our Agents 
always 
get more 
than an 
even break 








ZURICH 


General Accident & Liability 
Insurance Company, Limited 


EASTERN DEPT., New York 





*Includee health. 


National Casualty 


Premiums Losses Paid 
errr re “$17, 369.86 *$7,506.08 


$17, 369.86 


Accident 





TOTALS $7,506.08 
*Includes health. 


National Surety 
Premiums Losses Paid 








PINES odes dees adsense’ $272,054.01 $51,183.07 
OE So cadvanusantcnnneas 284,784.99 60,872.74 
BOGMIINY 6 isccsecivececcsexe 89,136.35 29,481.38 
CEE sacanieet aria wiaaens 17,110.58 4,229.4 
TAPE ein iabidsccadces $663,085.93 $145,766.63 
New Amsterdam 

Premiums Losses Paid 

POGIIMG cc ckckeverpreseces $9,751.41 $1,526.18 
PEORIA, chic cansseccsesseaccus 4,449.54 864.31 
AiG THAR «cn actscsns 215,274.74 83,150.82 
Other Liability .........+- 47,312.04 14,708.% 
Workmen’s Comp. ........ 119,383.80 80,611.97 
ROME esate tccae cham 44,2401 55 2,381.28 
SHORUY class Sees sae anne csaus 28,073.16 5,800.12 
PATE ACHWEB) 5.0 .cocnorcsesas 31,122.85 9,967.4 
Pv idsnernawsscamene 32,971.26 10,384.24 
Auto. Prop. Damage ..... 82,408.02 43,156.88 
Auto. Collision ............ 307.76 12,792.18 
Other Prop. D. and Coll. .. “1,600.95 722.30 
MOVPADS: .: cscsdedearaen $644,896.08 $266,066.61 


New Jersey Fidelity & Plate Glass 


Premiums Losses Paid 





reg) ere ee SAE $165,739.53 $35,589.52 
Other Liability ../........ 8,363.27 Lad 
Workmen’s Comp. ......- 19,032.98 713918 
BUMBNES sintihccesacasernaure 1, 453. ‘4 1,614.2 
PPO Sin cwicessenicesessme 10,626. sent 
Plate. GO eee 109,803.96 387508 
ReMIONS sche ccnamicsee tes 35,467.03 5,3 1" 
Auto. Prop. Damage 60,296.72 18.15 
Auto, Collision .........--+ 1,003.83 Jae 
1 1 see $411,787.50 $108,879. 
N. J. Mfr’s Cas. 
Premiums [asses eo 
Auto Liability ............ $256,735.74 $l 10 RR 76 
Other Liability ........... 99,251.78 886 
Workmen’s Comp. .....-- 1,662,505.37 820, 
TOTALS avcodecsie $2,018,492.89 "99368784 


New York Cas. 


Premiums Losses Paid 





Auto Liability $6,882.95 , 
Other Liability neo S02 “ae 
Pinte GUNES: asisee ccvcssensis 844.21 2, ‘ 
Burglary <..cccccccvecsses 1,720.73 


(Continued on page 34) 
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ses Paid 


22,194.60 


ses Paid 
26,228.67 
(4,653.52 

5,244.00 





96,126.19 


ses Paid 
$4,827.27 
2,567.16 





$7 394.43 


ses Paid 
*$964.08 
9,845.68 





10,809.76 


ses Paid 
25,915.43 





5,915.42 


3eS Paid 
$7,506.08 


$7,506.08 


ses Paid 
51,183.07 
6(),872.74 
19,481.38 

4,209.4 


45,766.63 


seS Paid 


$1,526.18 
364.31 


"9 22.30 
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66 0166.61 


; 
ses Paid 


535,589.52 
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108, 879.3) 


ses Paid 


156, 87841 


ses Pai 
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Constitution Indemnity 
To Start on July 1 


A FIRE ASSOCIATION COMPANY 


Under Leadership of J. W. Cochran It 
Will Have a Capital of $1,000,000 
and Surplus of $2,000,000 

Another casualty running mate to be 
known as the Constitution Indemnity of 
Philadelphia has made application for a 
charter. It will be affiliated with the lire 
Association group of companies, com- 
posed of the Fire Association of Phila- 
delphia, the Victory and the Reliance. 
The capital stock consists of 100,000 shares 
of a par value of $10, which will be sold 
for $30 each. This will give the com- 
pany a capital of $1,000,000 and a sur- 
plus of $2,000,000. The stockholders and 
agents of the Fire Association group will 
be given an early opportunity to purchase 
some of the stock. 


The Official Line-up 


J. W. Cochran has been elected presi 


dent, C. C. Wright, vice-president and 
general manager and Edwin S. Gault, 
secretary and treasurer. Mr. Cochran 


has been contemplating the launching of 
a casuaity company for some time. Such 
a program seemed quite in keeping with 
the progressive business policy which he 
inavgurated when he became president of 
the fire companies last year. He has been 
with the Fire Association since 1911, 
having charge at first of the western de- 


partment at Chicago. In 1919 he came 
to Philadelphia and was elected vice- 
president and a director. His career in 


the business covers a period of 44 years 
during which time he has served as an 
agent, field man, adjuster and company 
executive. Under his lez adership the Con- 
stitution Indemnity will write all essen- 
tial casualty lines and according to pres- 
ent plans will start operations on or 
about July 1. 
C. C. Wright, the vice-president and 
general manager, is widely known in con- 
nection with automobile insurance, hav- 
ing been an officer of the Fireman's und 
in charge of its automobile department 
and later having been manager of the 
Pacific Coast Automobile Underwriters’ 
Conference before joining the official staff 
of the lire Association companies. The 
automobile department of these companies 
are now under his direct supervision. 

Edwin S. Gault is a veteran in the 
business and aside from his executive 
duties finds time to handle the advertis- 
ing affairs of the group. He will be 
secretary and treasurer of the Constitu- 
tion Indemnity. Mr. Gault has a natural 
gift as an artist and made quite a hit at 
the Insurance Advertising Conference in 
Boston last fall when he told about his 
methods. 


A VETERAN RETIRES 


I. O. Chester, Ardent Advocate of Fire 
Prevention in Westerly, R. I., Sells 
Out His Agency 
Irvine O. Chester, who has represented 
the Fidelity & Deposit and other com- 
panies in Westerly, R. [, and who has 
been in the insurance business for 
twenty-five years, has sold out his inter- 
est to Daniel F. Larkin and retired. 
During his insurance career Mr. Chester 
obtained national and international rec- 
ognition through his public-spirited ef- 
forts for fire prevention, conducting an- 
fually in local high schools an essay 
contest on subjects relative to the men- 
ace of fires and the best preventive 

methods. 

Prior to entering the insurance busi- 
ness, Mr. Chester taught school for sev- 
eral years in Exeter and later repre- 
sented his district in the state legisla- 
ture. He is secretary and treasurer of 
the Washington County Board of Un- 
derwriters, a charter member of the 

ashington Board of Trade and an ac- 
tive member of several trade and educa- 

nal organizations. 





ENTERS TWO MORE STATES 

The National Union Indemnity has 
been licensed to transact business in 
Illinois and Missouri. 








CASH CAPITAL . 
$2,450,000.00 





Union Indemnity 


Company 
FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS 
Accident, Health, Burglary 
Automobile, Liability, Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
UNION INDEMNITY BLDG. 
NEW OR 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT: 
100 MAIDEN LANE 
LEANS 








Praise for Veterans 
In U.S. F. & G. Service 


ABILITY OF CHARLES C. SCULL 
Vice-President A. P. Knapp Longest 
With Company; More than 12 on List 
Including 2 Women 








More than passing interest is shown 
in the tributes paid to men and women 
in the U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty home 
office who have been with the company 
for twenty-five years or more. J. N. 
Richardson, manager of its fidelity de- 
partment, graciously euologizes the qual- 
ities of these veterans in the recent issue 
of the company’s “Bulletin.” He says: 
“Nearly all of those who have been with 
the company over this period of time 
have spent the years from early man- 
hood to maturity in its service. To have 
been either a private or a commissioned 
officer in this organization during its 
growth from a platoon to an army 
corps, is to possess a rich experience. 

A few of the tributes follow: 

Alex. Payson Knapp. 1896, Vice-presi- 
dent. “A veritable mine of information.” 

Mr. Knapp was its first secretary and 
has been with the company since its or- 
ganization in 1896; so far as length of 
service, not age, is concerned, he is our 
oldest inhabitant, as it were. He can 
stay with you in any field from compen- 
sation underwriting to Persian rugs. 

A. D. Patrick. January 21, 1897; Su- 
perintendent fraternal order department. 

“In his time one man oft plays many 
parts.” 

Mr. Patrick, known to his friends as 
“Al,” was one of the earliest of those 
entering the company’s employ. He could 
and did turn his hand to any service re- 
quired of him. 

W. George Hynson. June, 1897; Vice- 
president and treasurer. 

“Have you an historical fact in dis- 
pute? Bring it here, for verily this is 
the court of last resort.” 

Mr. Hynson has been successively 
auditor, comptroller, and vice-president 
and treasurer of the company. 


Charles G. Whyte. January 4, 1898; 
associate agency director. 
“A good friend is a strong staff to 


lean upon.” 

Charlie and the Spanish War came to 
us almost simultaneously. The Spanish 
War is history but Charlie is more than 
that, he is a good fellow; for endorse- 
ment, apply to any agent or home office 
man. 


Tribute to Chairman C. O. Scull 


Charles O. Scull. March 1, 1898; Chair- 
man of the board and vice-president. 

“The path of the just is as a shining 
light.” 


Here it is very difficult to be brief. 


Mr. Scull is a recognized authority on * 


investment securities, financial matters, 
both general and particular, and the prin- 
ciples of surety underwriting. Perhaps 
his most salient characteristic to those 
having contact with him in any field is 
his ability not only to analyze a proposi- 
tion down to its basic elements, and that 
swiftly, but to complete his analysis ab- 
solutely. unswayed by any factors save 
the intrinsic merits of the case before 
him for disposition. It is impossible to 
discuss any question with him without 
bringing away with you something of 
information and value. His ableness 
and breadth of vision, in many fields 
command our respect, but more, much 
more than this, his kindliness and con- 
sideration inspire on the part of all who 
come in contact with him an affection 
as deep as it is abiding. 





COAST ACTUARY COMING HERE 
Walter Voogt ef Califacaia to Join 
Forces of New York State Fund: 
Has Good Reputation 

Walter Voogt, actuary of the State 
l'und of California, has been made actu: 
ary of the New York State Fund undet 
Manager C. G. Smith. 


Mr. Voogt is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of California, class of 1911. At 
one time he was connected with the 


Casualty Company of America and with 
the liquidation of a company that the 
Casualty Company of America reinsured 
on the Coast. He has been with the 
State Fund about seven years and is a 
very able actuary. 


BANK DEPOSIT INSURANCE 





Bill Introduced in Congress by Repre- 
sentative Thomas of Oklahoma; 
a $10,000,000 Fund 


A bill providing for a bureau of bank 
deposit insurance in the Treasury De- 
partment has been introduced into the 
House by Representative Thomas of 
Oklahoma. 

The bill provides $10,000,000 to cre- 
ate the bank deposit insurance fund and 
would create a bureau to provide insur- 
ance against loss from bank failures to 
banks which are Federal Reserve mem- 
bers. 





TO START JULY 1 

The Yorkshire Indemnity, 

running mate of the Yorkshire, 
mence operations on July 1. 


casualty 
will com- 


The U. S. Casualty has discontinued 
the writing of full coverage automobile 
collision insurance in Florida because of 
the extreme road congestion. 





W. E. Small, President 


Georgia 


Atlanta, Ga. 





Surplus and Reserves as to Policy Holders Over $3,000,000 


Casualty Compan 


AN AMERICAN COMPANY 


E. P. Amerine, Vice President 


Automobile 
Plate Glass 
Burglary 
Liability 
Property Damage 
Workmen’s 
Compensation 








Bonding Monopoly Seen 
by Newark Officials 


LETTER OF BRANLEYGRAM CO. 


T. M. Brandle’s Conan Tells Contract- 
ors Bidding on Hall of Records 
Why It Should Be Favored 


Threatened labor trouble, unless pros- 
pective contractors were bonded with 
the Branleygram Co., a Jersey City 
bonding concern, kept many firms from 
bidding on the Hall of 
which the city of Newark is erecting. 
This information disclosed a few 
days ago by Edwin Ball, chairman of the 
building committee, at a meeting of the 
Newark Board of Freeholders. The 
Hall of Records will cost about $3,000,000 
and the profits to be derived from the 
bonding of the contractors will be large, 
it is understood. 

The Branleygram Co. had directed a 
letter to each of the contractors whom 
it knew intended bidding on the contract, 
reminding them that Theodore M. Bran- 
dle, president of the New Jersey State 
Building Trades and vice-president of 
the Bride, Structural and Ornamental 
Iron Workers, was also president of this 
concern. The letter said: “We have 
been advised that you intend bidding on 
the Hall of Records contract and we 
would appreciate the opportunity of 
writing the surety bond which is re- 
quired. Billie Lyons, president of the 
Juilding Trades of Essex County, and 
Thomas Sherlock, representative of the 
iron workers, are associated with this 
office, and you will probably agree that 
this can work to a mutual advantage. 

“If you have some surety company 
whom you have been doing business with 
for some time it will be agreeable to our 
office for that company to continue on 
the bond, provided, however, that you 
will name us as the ‘agent of record.’ 
This arrangement can be made for our 
office with any company writing surety 
business, as we are authorized agents.” 

Mr. Brandle, it will be remembered, 
came into the limelight recently when he 
vigorously denied that he was connected 
in any way whatsoever with the Liberty 
Bonding & Insurance Co. of New Jersey. 


new Records 


Was 


The Board’s Reaction 


Although the board had previously de- 
cided to accept the bids of Gillis & Geo- 
ghegan of New York for the heating of 
the hall and the power-house, it reversed 
its decision and reiected all bids. It is 


now advertising for new estimates on 
this work. Mr. Ball, in commenting on 
the situation, said: “I am sorry for this 


slip-up. There will be no delay while 
we are readvertising” Referring to the 
Branleygram Co.'s letter, he said: “Any- 
one in the building trades knows what is 
meant by this. These same gentlemen 
have been very active. I want to say 
that the Board of Freeholders has not 
been a party to anything of this kind. 
Naturally we should like to have the 
bonding done by concerns in Newark 
and Essex County, but I don’t like to see 
these names on the bonds. 

“IT have no doubt that many contrac- 
tors were stopped from bidding because 
of this letter. More than one such com- 
pany outside of New Jersey said it 
would not bid on this work unless it was 
on the cost plus basis because it did not 
want to run up against labor conditions 
in this county and would rather not have 
the work. The attitude of these con- 
tractors was that the Newark firms 
should fight their own battles with the 
labor unions.” 


How Newark Agents Feel About It 


An executive close to the “firing line” 
said that it will only be by concerted ac- 
tion on the part of the press and the 
companies themselves that such condi- 
tions will be stopped. “As matters now 
stand,” he said, “other agents in Newark 
haven’t a show. Every time a big propo- 
sition comes up they lose out, no matter 
how hard they have worked to get it. 
The ‘sleight-of-hand’ stuff will practical- 
ly monopolize the business.” 
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H. P. Janisch, at Albany, 
Defends Dunmore Bills 


GIVES MUTUALS SURETY POWER 


Would Need Surplus of $500,000 Which 
R. R. Gilkey Attacked As Unfair to 
Stock Carriers 


Harold P. 
Mutual Association, appeared this week 


Janisch, of the American 


at a hearing before the Insurance Com- 
mittee in Albany as an advocate of the 
Dunmore bills, amending the insurance 
law so as to permit mutual automobile 
casualty companies, as well as mutual 
employers’ liability and workmen’s com- 
pensation carriers, to enter the field of 
writing contractors’ bonds. The bills 
provide that such companies have a cash 
or invested surplus of not less than 
$500,000 to engage in the business of 
guaranteeing the fidelity of persons 
holding positions of public trust, con- 
tracts and financial obligations, Mr. 
Janisch was particularly interested in 
connection with the $300,000,000 grade 
crossing elimination project and the 
$100,000,000 public improvement bond 
work to be built from the proceeds of 
state bonds. 

Sasing his argument entirely upon the 
fact that the mutuals sought such privi- 
lege in order to compete with the stock 
companies and declaring that such prac- 
tice is now permitted in all states except 
Virginia and New York, Mr. Janisch de- 
clared that the safeguards provided for 
mutuals engaged in such business would 
be amply sufficient because the mutual 
with $500,000 surplus could only write in 
a single risk one-half the amount that a 
stock corporation might insure. Citing 
that the state architect had declared 
contractors on state work were paying 
too high a rate for their bonds, Mr. Jan- 
isch stated if the mutuals were to en- 
gage in this line of business they un- 
doubtedly would return a dividend which 








would naturally tend to bring down the 
rate of the stock companies. 

R. R. Gilkey, secretary of the Surety 
Association of America, attacked the ad- 
visability of allowing the mutuals to 
write this class of business. He stated 
that whereas a stock company was ob- 
liged to have a combined capital and 
surplus of $1,350,000 to write all of the 
eleven kinds of so called casualty busi- 
ness under the insurance law, a 
mutual company under the proposed 
amendments could do the same business 
with a capital of but $550,000. He based 
his principal argument, however, upon 
the deferred losses under fidelity and 
surety bonds and that there could be no 
standard for mutual interests between a 
bail bond, an appeal bond, a bond in at- 
tachment proceedings or a bond given 
to secure the executor of an estate. 

Superintendent of Insurance James A. 
3eha did not remain throughout the 
hearing on the Dunmore bills but stated 
before leaving: “The -department neither 
opposes or specially favors the bills. Un- 
der the limitations proposed in these bills 
I would say that the public would be 
fully protected, however. They are so 
limited and the capital requirements are 
such that the public would have practi- 
cally the same protection as they would 
under a stock company. I am taking no 
position in the matter, however.” 

Among those present at the hearing 
were T. Davidson Brown, National 
Surety; R. R. Gilkey, Secretary Surety 
Association of America; John L. Train, 


J. M. Eaton, Utica Mutual Insur- 
ance Co.; Harold P. Janisch, Ameri- 
can Mutual Association, Berthold M. 


Harris, Fire and Marine Brokers Asso- 
ciation and Frank L. Gardner, of the 
New York State Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. 


J. L. SULLIVAN MAKES CHANGE 

J. Leo Sullivan joined the Manufac- 
turers’ Liability this week as superin- 
tendent of its plate glass department. 
Mr. Sullivan was formerly in a similar 
capacity with the New York Indemnity. 
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BILL NOW SATISFACTORY 

A further amendment at Albany this 
weck to the Bouton Wheatley bill, in 
relation to the approval of workmen’s 
compensation premium rates, makes the 
bill satisfactory to both the mutual and 
stock companies. It is to be amended by 
striking out the new matter reading: 
“Subject to the approval of the super- 
intendent of insurance such corporation 
or association may file such manual of 
classifications, underwriting rules, basic 
rates and merit rating plans through the 
medium of a rating organization organ- 
ized to make and administer equitable 
and impartial rates and to promote 
safety in industrial plants,” and making 
it permissive instead of mandatory for 
the superintendent to withdraw ap- 
proval of such classifications, rules, rates, 
etc.” 

NEW POST FOR R. J. BURNS 

Robert J. Burns ieaves the New York 
office of the Fidelity & Deposit, effective 
April 1, to join the Metropolitan Casualty 
in charge of the surety department in its 
downtown office. Mr. Burns has been 
with the Fidelity & Deposit for the past 
five years in New York as assistant man- 
ager of its contract department and is 
well liked by local brokers. His father, 
John Burns, conducted a general insur- 
ance agency in Nashville, Tenn., for 
thirty years and when he died his son 
took over the agency and operated it 
for several years successfully. 


N. Y. INDEMNITY CHANGE 
rank A. Manfredi is the new assistant 
to George Otto, plate glass superintend- 
ent of the New York Indemnity. Mr. 
Manfredi succeeds J. Leo Sullivan, who 
resigned last week to join the Manufac- 
turers’ Liability. 


CLEMENT ROBILLARD DIES 

Clement Robillard, vice president of 
the Merchants & Employers Guarantee 
and Accident Company of Montreal and 
member of the Quebec Legislative Coun- 
cil died last Saturday night. 











Promote J. M. Richard- 
son and F. H, Colquhoun 


IN N. Y. OFFICE OF MARYLAND 





Both Made Assistant Secretaries by 
President Burns; Well Liked and 
Deserving of Advancement 





John M. Richardson, New York man- 
ager of the Maryland Casualty, and Fer- 
gus H. Colquhoun, cashier of the com- 
pany here, were promoted this week by 
President F. Highlands Burns to be as- 
sistant secretaries. Mr. Richardson came 
on to New York in January from Den- 
ver, where he had built up a splendid or- 
ganization for the Maryland Casualty, 
His personality and whole-hearted will- 
ingness to co-operate made an immediate 
impression on local agents and brokers, 

A native of Maryland, Mr. Richardson 
showed his faith in insurance as a pro- 
fession when he decided soon after his 
graduation from the University of Mary- 
land to enter the claim division of the 
Maryland Casualty at $12 per week in 
preference to a political future with the 
State of Maryland. In Colorado he was 
president of the Insurance Federation of 
the state and of the Mountain State 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters. He 
is noted for his prowess as a hunter of 
big game and as a fisherman. 

Mr. Colquhoun was born in Great Bri- 
tain and has lived in Canada most of his 
life. He has a distinguished war record 
to his credit. He joined the Travelers 
in 1915 as assistant cashier in its New 
York office. In 1922 he became cashier 
of the New York branch of the Mary- 
land Casualty, which position he will 
continue to hold. Mr. Colquhoun is 
treasurer of the Insurance Square Club, 
His knowledge of accounting and audit- 
ing is well recognized. 





The U.S. Fidelity & Guaranty is no 
longer writing compensation and employ- 
ers’ liability for coal mines. 
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A. & H. Men Form New 
Association Here 


JAMES R. GARRETT PRESIDENT 





Harry J. Miller Vice-President and 
Harry Helm Secretary and Treas- 
urer; To Have Monthly Lunches 


Leading accident and health under- 
writers of New York City met at the 
Drug Club Tuesday noon and formed an 
organization. The interest in the new 
association was disclosed by the unusu- 
ally large number of accident and health 
managers present. Practically all the 
important companies were represented. 

James R. Garrett, who is president of 
the Casualty & Surety Club, active in 
the Insurance Federation, as well as be- 
ing manager of the National Casualty in 
this territory, was elected president of 
the new association. Harry J. Miller, 
Metropolitan Casualty, was made vice- 
president; Harry Helm, U. S. Fidelity & 
Guaranty, secretary and treasurer; and 
R. O. Davidson, Royal Indemnity, was 
elected chairman of the committee on 
the constitution and its by-laws, which 
will be presented before the next meet- 
ing. 

Among Those Present 


Others present at the meeting in- 
cluded: W. B. Snowden, Pacific Mutu- 
al; Clarence Giffin, Aetna; W. P. Alex- 
anderson, Commercial Casualty; R. O. 
Davidson and L. D. Muller, Royal In- 
demnity; IF’. X. Ednie, Employers; S. E. 
Teodor, Globe; T. C. Sherman, Hart- 
ford; Hugo Henne, Indemnity Insur- 
ance Company of N. A.; W. F. Casey, In- 
dependence; E. Aiehele, London & Lan- 
caster; W. H. Rackle, Maryland; C. B. 


Fuller, Massachusetts Bonding; Ss. BE. 
Dunseith, New Amsterdam; Willian 
Pietz, New York Indemnity; Charles 


Barkie, Norwich Union; Harry Schroe- 
der, Standard; Christian Selling, Sun In- 
demnity; Lew A. Welch and Ed O’Con- 
nor, United States Casualty; W. G. 

Jurnhard, General; John Lydon, Andrew 
Mountrey, Ocean; H. Bauer, Zurich; J. 
M. Culver, Fidelity & Casualty; W. E. 
Clarke, Phoenix Indemnity. 

The new organization is not a company 
proposition and will not take any action 
officially to act as a spokesman for the 
companies. Instead, it will probably 
bea monthly get-together affair in which 
accident and health problems of various 
types, especially production, will be gone 
into with a general exchange of view- 
points. In view of the large number of 
companies represented, it is believed that 
the discussions will be extremely help- 
ful. The probabilities are that there will 
be one speaker, an expert on some sub- 
ject, at each mecting following the 
luncheon, and that he will agree to an- 
swer questions. 


Miller Originated Idea 


Harry J. Miller originated the idea of 
the new association and was helped con- 
siderably by Mr. Helm and Fred Bur- 
goyne of the Union Indemnity, as an or- 
ganization committee of three. 

R. O. Davidson of the Royal presided 
at the initial meeting on Tuesday. He 
briefly sketched the aims of the new 
association. 


J. G. MAYS BECOMES A BROKER 


John G. Mays, secretary of the Royal 
Indemnity, resigned this week to open 
a brokerage office at 51 Maiden Lane, 

Y., where his brother, Whiteford 
Mays also conducts a brokerage busi- 
Ness. Mr. Mays will specialize in de- 
ferred payment insurance. 


BILL ON MOTOR ACCIDENTS 


Assemblyman Meegan has introduced 
a bill in the N. State legislature 
amending section 282, highway law, in 
relation to the liability of surety and 
Msurer of owners of motor vehicles, 
where notice of accident is not given 
Within four months or an action com- 
menced within one year. 


ISSUES NEW ACCIDENT POLICY 


Independence Indemnity Out With Its 
Three Way Coverage; Contains Install- 
ment Options for Beneficiary 
The Independence Indemnity an- 
nounces this week a new accident policy 
which provides a three way coverage and 
grants maximum benefits for the busi- 
ness and professional man. This policy 
will have a maximum of $30.000 and $200 
weekly indemnity together with the 
usual double indemnity features. _The 
policy is known as “T A P” which is an 
abbreviation for The Accident Policy. 

A feature of this policy is installment 
options for the beneficiary in four ways. 
It provides also that total disakility will 
start within 30 days from the date of the 
accident, previous policies having spect- 
fied that total disability must immedi- 
ately follow the accident. Partial dis- 
ability is payable in three ways—three 
quarters loss of time; one half loss of 
time and one quarter loss of time up to 
52 weeks. 

The assured in this policy can elect 
to take weekly indemnity hospital or 
nurses’ fees and surgical operation fees; 
in other words it is a three way coverage. 

SURETY COMPANY WINS SUIT 

A jury in the district court of Judge 
Charles C. Butler, Denver, Colorado, 
awarded the National Surety a $2,500 
judgment against the Globe Indemnity. 
The National Surety sought $10,000 from 
the Globe Indemnity on the bond of S. I. 
Kendall, a sub-contractor engaged by 
the Colorado Bridge and Construction 
Co. to furnish gravel for paving. For 
some reason the bridge company was 
unable to finish the contract and the 
National Surety took it over and cota- 
pleted the job, but suffered a loss. 


SAMUEL APPLETON HONORED 


The new Samuel Appleton Building, 
110 Milk St., Boston, housing the Em- 
ployers’ Liability and affiliated com- 
panies, opens tomorrow with appropriate 
exercises. 

The outstanding feature of the new 
building is its wonderfully equipped 
medical department. Three doctors are 
in daily attendance, a consulting staff 
of specialists, as well as two registered 
nurses and a score of carefully trained 
assistants. 

FIRST BILL TO BECOME A LAW 

The first insurance bill to become a 
law this year in New York State is the 
Bouton bill, Senate Print No. 711, amend- 
ing Section 344 by requiring mutual au- 
tcmobile casualty insurance corporations 
to maintain a constant contingent re- 
serve or guaranty fund of at least $50,000, 
which became Chapter 114 of the laws of 
1926. 


SAFETY COURSES FOR SCHOOLS 


Suggestion Made by Professor A. W. 
Whitney to N. Y. Safety Congress; 
Cites Improvement in Louisville 

Professor Albert W. Whitney, associ- 
ate general manager of the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters, 
figured prominently in the recent New 
York Safety Congress. Professor Whit- 
ney is also attending the national confer- 
ence on street and highway safety at 
Washington this week, together with H. 
P. Stellwagen, also of the National Bu- 
reau. 

“Teaching safety methods in the schools 
will save the lives of thousands of school 
children each year in this country,” was 
Professor Whitney’s suggestion to the 
congress. As an illustration of what 
could be accomplished by this plan, he 
said that in Louisville the deaths of chil- 
dren were reduced from twenty-four in 
1924 to three in 1925. 

“Serious as the accident situation is,” 
Professor Whitney added, “this mortality 
represents a death of only one child in 
2,000, and among the maladjustments in 
the world this after all is not the most 
serious. Furthermore, the strain upon 
the curriculum today is so great and 
there is such a multitude of things to 
crowd into a child’s small head in one 
short life that the question after all is 
one of relative values; since not every- 
thing can be taught in the schools, what 
are the things that are best worth teach- 
ing, all things considered? Will safety 
be found in the list when the curriculum 
is subjected to this rigorous test?” 


Surety General Aponte Talk Over 
Blanket Fidelity Commissions 


A number of prominent general agents 
in the National Association of Casualty 
& Surety Agents met with R. R. Gilkey, 
secretary-treasurer of the Surety Asso 
ciation last week to discuss the matter of 
a reduced commission in blanket fidelity 
business. These general agents included 
W. G. Wilson, Fran Gray, T. E. Braniff 
and J. W. Henry. It is understood that 
the conference was satisfactory to both 
parties and that definite action will be 
taken later. 


NICOLL BILLS 

Two amendments to the insurance law 
were introduced in the New York Senate 
last week by Cortlandt Nicoll, Republican 
of New York City. One adds section 
201-a providing for reincorporation of 
certain membership corporations as in- 
surance corporations; the second bill 
amends section 70 by providing for in- 
suring accountants, auditors and tax 
counselors against loss and damage on 
account of neglect, omission or error. 


Stellwagen Likely to 
Get Secretary Job 


TO SUCCEED G. F. MICHELBACHER 
Joined Staff in 1920 and Became Auto- 
mobile Manager in 1924; Member 
of Phi Beta Kappa 

The most likely candidate to succeed 
G. F. Michelbacher as secretary and 
treasurer of the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters is H. P. 
Stellwagen, who is now manager of the 
bureau’s automobile department. Mr. 
Stellwagen joined the bureau in 1920 as 
assistant to Ambrose Ryder, then super- 
intendent of the automobile department. 
At first his specialty was statistical work 
incidental to the new auto rates. But 
later he was given charge of some of the 
underwriting and rating details. When 
Mr. Ryder left to go with the General 
Accident, Mr. Stellwagen’s activities 
were considerably increased. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1924, he was made manager of the 
automobile department, where he has 
done creditable work. 

A graduate of New York University, 
Mr. Stellwagen served fifteen months in 
the army here and abroad before em- 
barking upon his business career. He 
was with the statistical department of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Co. for a short time before joining the 
bureau. His ability as a student is indi- 
cated by the fact that he wears a Phi 
Beta Kappa key. He is also an associ- 
ate member of the Casualty Actuarial 
Society, and belongs to the National Re- 
publican Club and University Glee Club 
of New York, 


PROMOTIONS WELL RECEIVED 

William Street reacted favorably to 
the promotions last week of George W. 
Yuengling and T. J. Ketcham to be resi- 
dent vice-presidents of the Continental 
Casualty in New York City. While Mr. 
Yuengling’s interest has formerly been 
in surety lines his authority is now ex- 
tended to various other company inter- 
ests in the Eastern territory. Mr. 
Ketcham has been assistant to the com- 
pany chief liability underwriter at the 
home office and in his new capacity will 
look after the casualty affairs at the New 
York office. He will take up his duties 
early this summer. 


NEW AUTOMOBILE MANAGER 

S. K. Crawford, with a wealth of ex- 
perience in casualty automobile under- 
writing, has been advanced by the U. S. 
Casualty to manager of its automobile 
department. Mr. Crawford was formerly 
with the claim department of this com- 
pany at the home office. 











DEVELOPMENT 
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New Jersey Figures 


(Continued from page 30) 


Auto. Prop, Damage 5,786.15 441.95 
ab NOES ba csacdaciand 2,050.22 47.0 
TOTALS . $116,854.38 $27,728.88 


New York Indemnity 


Premiums Losses Paid 


Apcident -cssccccsseececeoee $5,423.32 $1,004.74 
ID wiser cieguiieseespicad 2,211.35 700.61 
Auto Liability ............. 149,072.88 64,029.70 
Other Liability 28,666.93 1,831.59 
Workmen's Comp. sees 126,547.50 64,904.13 
Fidelity a htica 12,863.74 437.50 
DE nna on cuneaakenepes 2,594.48 405.74 
Plate Glass 7,934.73 3,767.28 
Burglary Staaten ate otasre 16,279.04 15,217.26 
Beente Wathen oiccccccvicssce 31,122.86 358.80 
Engine and Mach. ........ 12,100.84 i 
Auto, Prop. Damage .. 52,790.56 19,843.97 
Rabe, TON cvecvcsevaes 14,776.95 6,746.75 
Other Prop. D. and Coll... 5,441.12 1,394.26 

TOTALS cess. $467,826.30 $180,642.33 


North American Acc. 
Premiums Losses Paid 
Accident $79,846.47 $19,679.88 


TOTALS eee $79,846.47 $19,679.88 
Northwestern Cas. & Surety 


Premiums Losses Paid 




























Workmen’s Comp. ........ 411,150.17 228,286 
Pineeay © issu cacsaaveres 129,603.19 28'Sn 
17 | Surety sist sn¥eeserdiedesses sic 118,244.97 43,656.06 
De Plate Glass oc.c.s.sss.000. 830. 15,438.79 
Consult Your Agent or Broker 3) ay agree Oz 14801 
; Auto Prop. Damage ...... 133,883.98 60,659.93 
ig Auto Collision ............ 47,351.16 — 18,691.9] 
as You Would Your ce Other Prop. D. and Coll... 4,414.29 530.56 
Ke Sprinkler ........0e.c.s000, 653.92 175.9 

ee $1,514,335.36 $585,377, 
Doctor or Lawyer xxcutee i 
‘ tisha “ae Losses Paid 

a FUNG LAGUINEY 6 ciseccu dices 900.2 3,343, 
All U. S. F. & G. literature bears the “TCR CRs ane oie aE i728 88 ise 
b 1 EEN. aig ne or ede createed 3,458.12 nal 
above s ogan. OUNAEY — chee chacivedcecec 23,534.08 26,804.16 
The United States Fidelity and Guaranty TOUATS  asiaccstascrvees $129,221.05 $33,287.69 
Company is primarily an agency company ieee 
and its progress has been due to full re- NE eee cere *$187,061.04 — *$60,773.28 
cognition of the agent and his rights. Thir- TOTALS <...0.00c00ec:. $187,061.04 $60,773.33 

ty-seven branches assure expeditious under- “inchades: Teaseh. Utica Mutual 
writing and claim service. Premiums Losses Paid 
Auto Liability eee eke $3,059.17 $137.50 
: ; : RCP ERMDUUET seiscvcscacas 431.84 aan 
Claims paid since 1896 $135,439 ,138.31 Workmen’s Comp. ....... 11,231.34 10,091.00 
Auto Prop. Damage ...... 871.29 204.50 
en ee ee Auto Collision ............ 109.8! 
AANA AN AIANlvavivevtvalanivanlvarivertvevl “$15,703.49 $i 

Miva axivaxivey! a WOPRER oo scccensccesves $15,703.49 $10,433.00 




























































Auto Liability .........6.. GSGNAS §« AMISGD uvety c.cnsececsesosssoss- 2,721.82 582.33 Sun Indemnity Utilities — e a 
Other Liability .......0000- 2,715.90 1900.00) «Burglary iccccccccecccccess 36,753.77 13,816.55 P P ; ee remiums Losses Paid 
Workmen's Comp. ....... 10,991.90 16,368.48 Auto Prop. Damage ...... 61,030.15 16,459.46 Acatda remiums Losses Paid Auto Liability .........+... 707.74 tees 
rp ree te oP eal , a PET PEP errr $1,484.11 emer EAY  ccccccccccs 16.06 ocak 
Fidelity seeees 15.00 see Auto Collision ............ 29,192.84 13,004.77 & : 4. > 
5 Aut lisi , , Health 2 J ; 2: 
Surety ..... 75.02 1,325.82 Other Prop. D. and Coll 31.00 ee TO tl dah 56.2 -... Workmen’s Comp. ........ 5,211.10 4,409.62 
Auto. Prop. Damage . 919.35 2'380.65 PROT Ep. 27. SNM. wis ee aa per ose eeoceseees yi ey 22,741.54 Auto Bi 9 Damage ...... 276.79 28.50 
de> -aaeagiags er erp ots > Sefer FYB ROP EAGBEEY ccccccccsces 6,017.94 323.97 Rte CHAE oc ccccscveses 183.56 . 
Auto. Collission ... en 208.42 4,182.12 id eibaleitonwre Come 9,956. 07.35 r nie 
Other Prep. eel Col. 122.46 192.09 arene ee ri — sincicsraé em = — 16,706.22 TOTALS 
se Ska ee A Republic renamed tereeeee aunts ie POEMS Sésivsverssestes $6,515.25 $4,438.12 
TOTALS cevesseeees $18,286.10 $29,674.16 Premiums Losses Paid Plate’Glage 0" Poo¥4 wee Western Casualty 
Norwich Union eee Ce Pee er $2,186.49 1,795.35 Rurglary ink Sees Peace et 4721.03 861.14 ws Premiums Losses Paid 
“ ; eg ON ES RA aS alee f 1,440.94 482.80 Ane pe Tass So AUe TRS 16'895.08 1,201.09 Other Liability .......... 961.19 75.00 
Premiums Losses Paid Netty Witshillig 0 139'899.76 66,707.21 TOP. SOMRZE «200s. yerae 7,804.88 Workmen’s Comp. ........ 27,985.54 17,796.15 
Accident $1,440.17 $388.19 eeonid , , Auto Collision ............ 862.80 1,493.85 
Health abies "731.95 EER ac dlhcan oy - elaiaeaitte MN onsco asgavg, Other Prop. D. and Coll. .. 79.99 "10.0 TOTALS $28,946.73 $17,871.15 
P ( orKkmen s PO) it) | Seedy ann , Ue = o> ee , o ’ . 
Auto Liability .......... 96,989.36 30,513.77 pens om RES 165,70 248.16 eee ee eee Zurich Gen’l 
» : , ? ¢ J ( P P 
Other Liability ........... 17,842.02 1,963.50 ciety 1.42862 281 TOTALS... esses seen ee $109,348.72 $51,441.36 Premiums Losses Paid 
re mata ths ; SR co sic ess cesceoua ses 425.62 ’ : , ; 
Senge” nla A al "ee, “Gee § Wien Clase «00.55 :0sce- 49,493.38 22,413.13 Taxi Mutual MDS iiniscrcoaed $4,944.28 $1,206. 
ee enn ee | ee SNE a iiansonseadeunsis 11,536.17 1,540.65 ee Premiums Losses Paid Health... ...----ssseree 332.64 AL3 
a I a gy AM HAD pris “ratio Ba Ti —— "a 
ae ilidaaies vena « nn ¢ Auto Prop. Damage ...... 61,324.06 35,938.39 a er Lal 2 Me lll. s417, 
ORO. SAUTE onssccnesss Theeees = EL Ree Calon .,..--0...... 29,806.72 21,630.16 «= TOTALS. ....... cc ceca $67,151.07 $4,731.09 Workmen’s Comp. ........ 153,809.15 86,545.62 
Other Prop. D. and Coll. .. 1,012.35 2A1.75 Other Prop. D. and Coil 553.01 452.50 T, , Ind inte CURBS écicccciccscceeas 21,895.94 8,066.27 
es mccain pig nathan esas sos os raveters indemnity Burglary — 20,131.70 3,428.9) 
ToyY - . aliclakcedidleiaaiee:*.. “iiadeitataiaedipeneess : ; BlATY sc cvccccccescsccce 131.71 3,42. 
ae Mes HOI ABI Accideny Poss Pgs ‘Auto Collision esc. aeronsl oat 
tee ereeereeeccares »JIS. 975. Auto Collision ............ 7A. 22,625. 
: : R Royal Indemnit ET REA AN 858.56 728.57 
Premiums Losses Paid y y :, ; j * 
Accident $19,921.91 $8,330.53 Premiums Losses Paid Non ( oF A, & H... 200.50 reas TOTALS .... sees eee ee eee $574,219.53 $242,026.38 
Health say 9613.62 5432.49 Accident ................0. $13,421.48 $1,068.21 Other Liability ............ 1,833.89 251.50 ec cert el eee 
Auto Liability 233,680.92 80,413.27 Health pigaserestes sree enes 9,104.02 12621 os tee eeeeeeeeeenes gene — 5 ‘ , 
Other Liability 77,236.76 18,807.18 PRS TAGWUIEY ccc vivecesscs 235,238.30 80,505.53 Kewinsy Eaton surarienmeneiacs I. 642, 
Workmen's Comp. 505.897.41 345,564.32 Other Liability ............ pe ye et ee 4 Janitor’s F amily 
Fidelity Ree 13,196.46 2,054.14 Workmen’s Comp. ........ 161,619.34 92,958.52 % %, ~~ celal Lentey 90/, . . y 
A A Ni Ne 4,556.02 2769.96 Fidelity ........s0....000. 18,579.10 2,043.24 ps Se aaa tesa ana pny (Continued from page 28) will 
ate Glas ONES. wos wioiesaabenamieses E 9,005. SUNSTONE, + +060 0. seeees 160. 661. > enti ami 2. iz 
a BIs8s S218) Plate Glass 1109828 319839 Other Prop. D. and Coll.:: 14,695.12 “9116.36 the entire family wage for the janitoria 
spiececeel Ia ac a Mata a aa oy ar 7 aaa aaa eg "Raq 220 1 —_——  ————._ work or upon a fractional part of it? A 
Steam Boiler .............. 54,899.98 775.55 | spc kuwtekabe denen 31,841.00 8,826.14 TOTALS 5 
Engine and Mach, ........ 20,510.65 712.93 Steam Boiler .............. 4,976.76 438.50 Dt eesees Sa $218,597.55 iusband who worked in daytime as a 
Auto. Prop. Damage 86,239.70 40,142.63 Engine and Mach. ........ 8,108.56 231.75 ravelers blacksmith was fatally hurt while fixing 
Auto. Collision ............ 18,228.56 10,795.13 Auto Prop. Damage .. 84,641.00 25,672.31 Premiums Losses Paid ; Seon ° he ae 
Other Prop. D. and Coll, 4,300.07 1,855.28 Auto Collision .............. 28,412.57 TOON ASMABAE ochseeciseiccc: $346,072.89 “$153,825.96 a dumb waiter at night. The a 
SUMMA ect os a rasieeces eee ee 11,145.80 2,756.98 Other Prop. D. and Coll... 1,876.97 AMO = Hestth ...................., 93.716.35 60,441.37. Of Labor based death benefits to his wife 
pranereeenes .- tiaernnrnanrie Sep EE Se ae, ee | 6,494.40 i : ‘hi 5 a ily’s entire jani- 
TOTALS vee eee ee e$1,113,087.88 — $531,152.35 TOTES © os nsesoercvvesss $655,983.47 $249,252.40 tore Lis bilit ; 773,131 0 wn 2 and grein an Se —— — ; 
Ott ee ee 9979, 221,80 torial income, though the wife had_per- 
Pacific Mutual Security Mutual Other Liability ............ 167,979.91 37,020.08 : th te The 
Premiums Losses Paid insist i nenes Paid Workmen’s Comp. ........ 1,175,580.61 760,036.46 formed at least half of. the work. ne 
Weehe sés cu caiestasavece $19,263.20 $4,070.84 Auto Liability ............ $12,880.15 836,675.45 TOTALS 25620S.26 $1.98066 Appellate Division reversed the award and 
Health ...... SesKue 15,087.14 9,985.98 Other Liability ............ 4,111.29 177.00 sae Be Meee. =a $1,241,045.6 remitted the claim to the Board with opinion 
Non-Can. A. & H. ........ 36,234.30 21,886.55 = Workmen’s Comp. ........ 43,297.46 22,518.77 aaa gene I Paid indicating that one-half of the income 
os mei AG EO Auto Prop. Damage ...... 3,905.59 3,569.28 7remiums Losses Paic ve aes annua 
TOTALS «sss eceeseeeees $70,584.64 $35,943.37 Auto Collision ..----..0...- 106.23 Sie CMM: eciseis sbbtcoien das $15,667.08 $4,465.41 would be the proper basis of award: 
Penna. Cas. Other Prop. D. and Coll... 11.00 Health | gugactseseeensnesens ber 3s eT] Spanick y. Glantz, 209 App. — 
ics Pa er aes mes MAMIE 5). cdieeeownee 09,016.73 45,425.07 te ages 53. 54 In a later 
Premiums Losses Paid aac . 4 re Pa Liat siz : (Bulletin 133, pages 53, }. na 
Accident *$13,405.62 *$4 818.19 PPR: bs ssncanaraheces $64,289.72 $32,940.50 ther Liability ........... 15,549.12 2,550.00 -ase. a husband and wife sre janitors for 
Heat sade SIP ceite Workmen’s Comp. ........ 57,957.94 34,663.65 case, a husband and wite were J sf 
rOTALS 13,405.62 4,818.19 eae aay Fe a cool ESMEUEY  casaracemeceanes 4,983.67 43.85 two apartment houses. The Board having 
-eengy sawinh sae - $13,405.62 $4,818. Premiums Losses Paid Suret 57,452.70 4,269.71 >i rm 
"Includes health, ACM AbnE 08 Seo cannes "780 G64 ma con. 1762657 5364.34 based award for injury to the husband uopn 
Penna. Ind. Exch. PUN 9 seca epamiaw sans’ 1,260.78 999.85 Burglary ...........c.0.., 33,266.14 4746.49 their entire or joint compensation, the 
Premiums Losses Paid =: peeitdl EpCeENer On? gee ey Auto Aer: Damage pegs 12,461.01 Appellate Division found no fault with 
uo aawu 2 . oo o 6 Sonal te alin —- ant K € 7 isi eee ee es “ or le . " © > } 
_— ey Mae aT ns werd yi Workmen’s Comp, .......- 19,300.15 13,237.31 ae Poa eT Nea yey ao that but reversed the, award and remitted 
Auto Collision ............. 4,571.55 634.18 a bene e teen eee es ; ong verter the claim upon a question of tips: Anderson 
sa Surety ae eene re eeererneee Meo tees 6 TOTALS. ..........000086 $379,646.43 $123,023.71 y. Horling, 214 App. Div. 826. In a third 
ere snes sosce SIS = — NST Ato Prop. Damage ...... 8,450.67 1,843.30 United States — case, a janitress fell while ascending cellar 
Phoenix Indemnity Ast CNN ss. s055555<. 1,508.34 1,369.90 — Premiums Kanges Ses stairs to sweep a sidewalk and fractured 
Premiums Losses Paid Other Prop. D. and Coll... 272.50 48.00 NS CNT ET ee $13,949.0 960. ; ey Her | | 1 had an outside 
BNE ao. ccmiv tev eccerens 78.5 $49.58 -— ———_ Health ............ cess eee 7,324.91 3,919.51 her wrist. er husband hac ge 
OP Rees 245.00 ae NOTATIS 5. ss ssonewecees $73,410.63 $33,349.73, Auto Liability ............. 163,294.72 75mS2 job and she was performing part of his 
Auto Liability ...........+. 39,118.79 16,464.00 Standard Acc. Other Liability ............ 43,554.5 13,243.8: janitorial work Their apartment was 
ee Se ee 598. : , ‘ ‘orkmen’s Comp. 9,887.79 4,924.4 ‘ < ; <4 —" 
oe eg ese 728014 : os ee oats "igase1a —7's7067-~—« worth $40, its lighting $3, and their cash 
Etete Glass ...... 14671 3a eee ci eo: Syfongg  Burslary ssa. 12,265.17 3,168.50 pay $32, a total of $75 per month. As- 
coe ten tena” Ce a ee thy ............. 164,569.81 97,636.61 Aue? caus, amage ooo ee 1397391  19°889.28 © Stming that the wife earned half of this, 
Auto Collision ............. 3,223.77 1,946.61 Other Liability 23,295.10 5,705.50 Other Prop. D. and Coll... 1,455.15 814.80 her weekly wage would be over $9. She 
oo re 77] hired a woman to take her place at $ll 
™yT : DEE” sessnexaeonus 352.5 J aii . ; “ : 
PAPE AED cancceisncse beste $108,106.95 $45,345.37 comes” OSE oie Shree) 61,679.50 750.00 PUP UNED. So cskepeunses sete $447,554.72 $232,276.17 a week. The woman did some housework 
Preferred Acc. Pinte GIAG6 ...c2c.e0ss0s6s0 9,837.54 2,335.12 United States Fidelity & Guaranty in her apartment. For this the Board de- 
Premiums Losses Paid Burglary ......-....-eeee es 18,755.13 5,198.86 Premiums Losses Paid lucted $1 from the $11, and awarded her 
BE ccacacasvauwasines $25,645.55 $20,651.86 Auto Prop. Damage 60,201.37 2,372.34 Accident ........s.seeeeees $30,696.67 $20,396.60 «= ucted > ’, . an 
Health ae 3,303.63 2,119.57. Auto Collision ............ 16,741.89 MRS: CRMRMR einscccnscvacvesens 19,014.45 9,439.15 the minimum compensation of $8 a wee 
aate rete Miedaeneskass as a 4 Other Prop. D. and Coll... 687.52 _— Wn Peony cat Pang _ ee ~ aged _ is for 97.6 weeks for loss of 40 per cent of 
mn nee Ae MEIC .ncccccecces 31.9. vs neeey ‘ ™ = 337 383.27 Au odd Aa nl ty oevnecveeeee Ps pga : N° 5 ther hand, a total of $780.80. 
PE oncswesccercetssus 7,671.40 352.39 POPE AES. cvicesccadsecscns $496,194.36 $237,383 Other Liability ..........0. 107 618.23 38,974.78 
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General Reinsurance Corporation 


HOME OFFICE: 


80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 





CONDENSED STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDITION 





























as of December 31, 1925 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
. ; Reserve for Losses and Loss Expenses .$2,860,887.81 
Bonds and Stocks (Market Value). . .$5,139,645.00 Unearned Premium Reserve ........ 1,688,528.20 
Cash in Bank and Office............. 382 870.01 Commissions Payable cere eee ee ee 210,221.42 
Reserve for Bills Payable, Taxes, etc.. 73,000.00 
Premiums in Course of Collection (not Voluntary Reserve .............000. 215,192.32 
over 90 days)... ....ccee cece ees 627,912.65 Total Liabilities 
lt da salons (except Capital and Surplus) . .$5,047,829.75 
Accrued Interest on Bonds and Stocks. 68,962.10 CAPITAL STOCK .....$1,000,000.00 
. noe ‘ 
Other Admitted Assets .............. 328,439.99 ciciaaicten tn shade 
SURPLUS TO TREATYHOLDERS. .1,500,000.00 
$6,547 ,829.75 $6,547 ,829.75 
1924 Statement 1925 Statement Gain 
Admitted Assets .............. $5,282,466.78 $6,547,829.75 $1,265,362.97 
Net Written Premiums......... 1,230,223.88 3,161,509.66 1,931,285.78 
Loss and Premium Reserves.... 2,944,998.84 4,549,416.01 1,604,417.17 





CASUALTY AND SURETY TREATY REINSURANCES 





EXCESS AND CATASTROPHE 





J. G. WHITE, CARL M. HANSEN, 


President. Vice Pres.-General Manager. 
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EIGHTY YEARS 
OF ACHIEVEMENT 


1846-1926 


St. Louis is an insurance center. A progressive city needs insurance: insurance 
makes progress possible. It is companies like The American that are furnishing the 
basis of credit for “the new St. Louis’. We are helping cach other to achieve greatness. 

ST. LOUIS 

A new day has dawned for St. Louis, capital of the great Mississippi Valley. 
An era of progress not witnessed in any previous period of the City’s history has 
developed. Commerce and industry are moving forward with a sure and steady pace. 

Located in the center of the United States, in the midst of a territory rich in 
products of the soil and natural resources, it is daily acquiring new prestige asamanu- 
facturing and distributing center, Factory owners and heads of business concerns 
view it as the logical point at which raw materials may be assembled cheaply, and 
the finished product sent to its destination with the least possible cost. Here 
are unexcelled railroad facilities—28 lines giving passenger and freight service 
to and from distant points. 

St. Louis leads the country in several important activities—tobacco manu- 
facturing and distributing, street car building, public school system and shoe 
manufacturing. It leads the world as a fur market and makes three times as 
many stoves as any other city in the world. 

While industry is enlarging its field, a tremendous building program is trying 
to keep step with it. Not a boom, but just a conservative effort to fill a demand 
already created for homes and office structures. Building permits issued in the city 
alone for the first ten months of this year were for construction valued at $47,674,- 
934, as compared with $41,443,755 for the record year of 1923. And in St. Louis 
County, adjoining the city, the same construction activity prevails, over 200 new 
residential development sections having opened up within the past year. 

Under an $87,000,000, bond issue, important municipal improvements are under 
way and will be carried out through a ten-year period. Among the projects about 
to be started is a Municipal Plaza, or Civic Center, to cost $15,000,000, facing the 
present City Hall. On this Plaza will be a $4,000,000 Courthouse, a $5,000,000 
auditorium, and a soldiers’ memorial, in addition to other buildings. Another 
smaller plaza will be constructed facing Union Station. 

Other improvements such as new sewers, additional playgrounds, street lighting, 
and a new $12,000,000 waterworks, are being made as provided for in the bond issue. 

St. Louis is building for the future. Her citizens have come to recognize the 
fact that its advantageous location as to raw materials and rail and water transpor- 
tation will make it one of the great cities of the world. Being the cross-road of 
commerce between the East and the West and the meeting ground of the North 
and South, it goes ahead with full assurance of its destiny. 


WESTERN DEPT. THE AMERICAN Home OFFICE 
ROCKFORD, ILL. INSURANCE COMPANY NEWARK, N. J. 


(Next time we shall tell you about Baltimore) 
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